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e’re pleased to note that, after a fifteen- 
year hiatus, we’ve revived the TumTum 
Tree newsletter for a new audience, as an 
accompaniment to this issue. Aimed at our younger 
readers, it first appeared in 2000 in Knight Letter #63, 
and continued through #74 in 2004. It featured puz¬ 
zles and riddles related to Carroll and Alice, and was 
edited by the then eleven-year-old Mickey Salins (Da¬ 
vid and Maxine Schaefer’s grandson), with the help 
of his sister Lena. 

Our new TumTum Tree'was written by ten-year-old 
Django George Lohmann (photo below), a Carrol- 
lian scholar and poet who, among other things, has 
designed a snarky crossword for us. Though TumTum 
is aimed at our younger readers, any adults caught 
reading it may safely enjoy it, too! 

Our meeting report summarizes our wonder¬ 
ful fall gathering in Philadelphia this past October. 
Famed illustrator Charles Santore was to have spoken 
to us, but passed away shortly before the meeting. 
Michael Patrick Hearn, a friend of Charles for over 
thirty years, offers a touching “In Memoriam” to him 
in this issue. 

We also examine some off-the-beaten-track as¬ 
pects of Alice, including an obscure Victor Herbert 
operetta about her, a 1930s British stage adaption 
of Alice starring a live pig, and an overlooked 1950s 


Alice-inspired surrealist film with a remarkable cast, 
including Alexander Calder, Jean Cocteau, Marcel 
Duchamp, and Paul Bowles (I). 

Two new musicals based on Alice are reviewed 
here: Alixin Wonderland, a Gender Journey Down the Rab¬ 
bit Hole, and a hit French stage musical, Lewis versus 
Alice, during the 2019 Festival d’Avignon. 

We look back at the work of legendary EC/ Mad/ 
Marvel/ cartoonist Wallace Wood. (I was a devoted 
Mad reader in the 1950s, and he was my favorite art¬ 
ist among “the usual gang of idiots,” as the Mad staff 
called themselves.) Wood created the “Malice in Won¬ 
derland” comics in the seventies. 

We also review The Mathematical World of Charles 
L. Dodgson, a long-needed reevaluation of Carroll’s 
importance to mathematics. It categorically demon¬ 
strates that, contrary to claims made by some Car- 
roll scholars in the past, he was indeed a significant 
mathematician, and some of his discoveries remain 
relevant to mathematical research today. 

On the lighter side, we examine Lewis Carroll’s 
Bob the Bat, Edison Electric Pen, Ammoniaphone, 
photographic development kit, and other gadgets 
from his remarkable collection. 

CHRIS MORGAN 
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T he festivities of our Fall meeting began on his school books for the sake of more attrac- 

Friday, October 4, at the Penn Alexander tive literature, and Mr. Tenniel’s comical 

School with our traditional Maxine and Da- pictures so aptly illustrate the extraordinary 

vid Shaeffer Memorial Reading. About ten LCSNA narrative that they must be seen to be appre- 

members attended the morning event—in an indoor ciated, as no description of ours can do them 

amphitheater with tiered seats and natural light—to justice, 

either watch or participate. Sixty students and ten 

teachers and librarians listened as we read the “Mad Alice'wzs such an immediate favorite that her story was 

Tea-Party” chapter, with Elbe Schaefer-Salins as Narra- quickly adapted for the stage. The first known stage 

tor, Cindy Watters as Alice, Amy Plummer the March performance in the environs was in 1892 at Wilson 

Hare, Ricardo Jaramillo a sleepy Dormouse, and a College, in Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, one of the 

fully costumed April Lynn James as the Hatter. first colleges in the country to accept only female stu- 

On Saturday, LCSNA president Linda Cassady dents. The cast was, naturally, all women. In 1893, the 

welcomed everyone to the University of Pennsylva- Sabbath School of Shoarai Shomayim congregation 

nia’s beautiful Kislak Center. Conference chair April in Lancaster staged a well-reviewed performance. In 

Lynn James began by introducing our hrst speaker, 1894, students of the Parsons Public Schools of Wil- 

Charlie Lovett—bibliophile, bestselling author, and kes-Barre performed to good reviews. 

president emeritus of the LCSNA—speaking on Alice finally came to the city of Philadelphia itself 

“From Little Ruby to Debbie Allen: Alice on Stage in 1899 in a traveling New York production at the 

in Philadelphia.” He began by noting that William Broad Street Theatre and the Chestnut Street Opera 

Penn, like Carroll, was a Christ Church man—though House. The play was by W. De Wagstaffe, and the cos- 

the former was expelled. Still, he rated a portrait on tumes were supposedly based on the Tenniel draw- 

the same wall as Lewis Carroll’s. ings. The production had not been well-received in 

Alice’s introduction to Philadelphia was in a book New York. The Tribune said: 

review in the TefegraM, on April 23, 1869: ,,,,,,, ,• 

Probably the best way to present Alice is 

Alice’s adventures are sufficiently wonderful to have it acted by children and contrived 

to excite the admiration of the most unimagi- and managed by grown people. The per- 

native juvenile that ever stole an hour from formances of last week were acted by 
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grown people, and seem to have been 
contrived and managed by children. 

By comparison, the Philadelphia Inquirer’s review was 
enthusiastic about the performance of Little Ruby, 
the child star, though not much else: 

This child taking the part of Alice had a 
remarkable memory. Only occasionally, 
when something went wrong, did she need 
prompting, and by the movement of her lips 
one could see that she followed the parts of 
the other players closely and would herself 
prompt one of the adults. 

The review continued: “There is a senseless lot of talk 
all through ...” (ironically, one of Wonderlands mo¬ 
tifs) . It did give the mad tea-party credit for entertain¬ 
ment value, but only because everything else, except 
Ruby, was so unsatisfactory. Charlie added that the re¬ 
view in the Philadelphia Times “was a good deal kinder, 
and therefore a good deal less fun to read.” Ruby was 
described as “a marvel.” She was a nine-year-old girl 
from New York City billed as an “Infant Phenome¬ 
non” (how very Dickensian). She also had performed 
in the play Tom Pinch in Philadelphia, with the English 
actor E. S. Willard, who had appeared in the original 
production of The Silver King, which Carroll liked very 
much and attended several times. 

The Plastic Club of Philadelphia was one of the 
oldest arts clubs in America. It limited its membership 
to women only, and presented an all-female version of 
Alice in 1907, with Elenore Plaisted Abbott (who later 
illustrated both Wonderland and Looking-Glass in 1916 
for publisher George W. Jacobs) playing the part of 
the King. 



David Edward Byrd’s poster for the Broadway production 
o/But Never Jam Today 


In 1922, Alice in Wonderland'was, enacted by mem¬ 
bers of the Fellowship of the Pennsylvania Academy, 
and in the 1920s, actress and playwright Margaret 
Scott Oliver scripted an Alice production that was 
presented for six years at the Hedgerow Theater, the 
oldest repertory theater in the United States, still in 
existence today. Productions at the Junior League 
of Philadelphia and Service League for Girls came 
next, and in 1926, the Philadelphia Civic Light Op¬ 
era ballet company presented likely the hrst ballet 
performance of Alice in Philadelphia. Clare Tree Ma¬ 
jor brought Alice in Wonderland to Philadelphia four 
times, sponsored by the Children’s Theatre of Phila¬ 
delphia. The production was said to be “Excellently 
done, very easily understood, costuming and scenery 
beautiful, looking as if the characters had stepped 
from the book.” Tony Sarg (creator of the original 
Macy’s Thanksgiving Day Parade balloons) brought 
his Alice marionette production from New York to 
Philadelphia in 1931. 

The 1932 centenary of Lewis Carroll’s birth 
brought a renewed interest in all things Alice to Phila¬ 
delphia. On May 10, the real Alice—^Alice Pleasance 
Hargreaves—visited Philadelphia to lunch with A. S. 
W. Rosenbach, who had bought the original manu¬ 
script of Under Ground at auction. The Philadelphia 
Orchestra presented a tribute to Lewis Carroll and 
performed Deems Taylor’s five-part suite Through the 
Looking Glass. (Taylor was a composer, promoter of 
classical music, and critic, and he appeared as the 
master of ceremonies in Disney’s Fantasia.) 

The most famous Alice in Wonderland play of all, 
the Eva Le Gallienne production, came to Philadel¬ 
phia in November 1933. It starred Eva herself as the 
White Queen and Josephine Hutchison as Alice. It set 
a box office record—$29,000 for nine performances. 
Charlie noted that this record stood “until Katharine 
Hepburn came to town in a little something called 
The Philadelphia Story, which hardly seems fair.” 

On local Philadelphia radio, one could listen to 
Lionel Barrymore read excerpts from Alice on local sta- 
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tions KYW or WEAF. An Alice in Wonderland radio oper¬ 
etta was also broadcast in Philadelphia from New York, 
written by a young pre-Music Man Meredith Wilson. 

Philadelphia hosted many Alice films, including 
the unlikely Sonja Henie ice ballet film My Lucky Star, 
which included an Alice number—on skates! The fact 
that Sonja was costumed like a French doll and not in 
an Alice pinafore made no difference. People went 
to see her film, and Sonja used a long Alice sequence 
from it in her Hollywood Ice Revue in 1938. In 1945, the 
Ringling Brothers/Barnum and Bailey circus came to 
Philadelphia and featured a segment called Alice in 
Circus Wonderland, with music by Deems Taylor. The 
New York Times called it “a revelation.” 

Wanamaker’s department store (now Macy’s) in 
downtown Philadelphia featured student productions 
of Alice in Wonderland, including, in 1950 (a year be¬ 
fore the Disney film), an Easter ballet of Alice in Won¬ 
derland televised live on WEIL. Another Alice ballet 
was seen in Philadelphia on television, during which 
a camera blew out during the broadcast—but the re¬ 
viewer enjoyed it, saying that the Cheshire Cat was 
“nicely played by Arthur Treacher, for once bereft of 
his butler’s outfit.” 

Vinnette Carroll, the distinguished actress, play¬ 
wright, and director, staged an African-American 
musical Alice at her Urban Arts Corps in New York 
in April 1969 as part of Black Expo, an arts festival. 
Titled But Never Jam Today, it featured Marilynn Win- 
bush as Alice and a score by Bert Keyes and Bob Lar¬ 
imer. It later opened a second time, on Broadway, 
with the same title and composers, but closed after a 
few performances. Between these two productions, a 
Philadelphia-based version appeared with a new score 
and a young actress named Debbie Allen (later of 
Fame fame). Though produced by Mike Nichols and 
Lewis Allen as a pre-Broadway tryout, it was a flop. It 
closed six weeks early in Philadelphia, despite Mike 
Nichols’ confidence (he had just come off the success 
of Annie) and pleas to the black community of Phila¬ 
delphia to support it. The Philadelphia production 
failed. David Edward Byrd, an American graphic artist 
known for his poster designs for Woodstock, Rolling 
Stones tours, Follies, and the Godspell album cover, de¬ 
signed the poster for the Broadway production of But 
Never Jam Today. Charlie’s splendid talk ended there; 
to enumerate the productions in that city over the 
next fifty years would require a speech far beyond his 
given time limit. 

Our next speaker was Estelle Markel-Joyet, assis¬ 
tant head of cataloguing at the American Philosophi¬ 
cal Society (founded in 1743 by Benjamin Franklin), 
among whose holdings are the papers and library of 
the eminent theoretical physicist Dr. John Archibald 
Wheeler. Wheeler is known for his studies on general 



Estelle Market-Joyet 
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Page from Dr. Wheeler’s copy o/Alice, from the John Archi¬ 
bald Wheeler Papers, American Philosophical Society. 
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relativity, black holes, nuclear fission, and wormholes, 
a term he coined. 

Estelle began her talk by inviting us to the Tivoli 
Gardens in Copenhagen in the summer of 1971, wan¬ 
dering about with Dr. Wheeler, who was attending 
GR6, the International Conference on Gravitation 
and Relativity. There, he had been presented with a 
copy of the Afedyad in honor of his sixtieth birthday, 
and the book was signed by dozens of attendees, in¬ 
cluding Kip Thorne and Roger Penrose. In addition 
to this collection of autographs, the volume contains 
notes that Wheeler himself made on the back pages 
relating to the actual text of the books. The edition 
was the 1966J. M. Dent publication, with what Estelle 
terms “a garishly illustrated cover” and the Tenniel 
illustrations colored by Diane Stanley. 

She first showed the human side of this remark¬ 
able physicist, in the form of a poignant letter from 
his brother, Joe, who was soon to die, and a framed 
memorandum of a bet about whether the universe 
was “closed or open”; Dr. Wheeler had a great sense 
of humor and was a bit of a practical joker (Richard 
Eeynman was one of his graduate students). Wheeler’s 
autobiography discusses the paradox of the single di¬ 
rection of time, corresponding to talk at the Tea-Par¬ 
ty, and the White Queen, who remembers the future. 
Embellished with some slides from Ed Emberley’s 
The Wizard of Op, Estelle’s talk involved the intersec¬ 
tion of the strange worlds of quantum and relativistic 
physics and their foreshadowing in the Alice books, 
using Wheeler’s handwritten notes as signposts. Her 
conclusion echoed Wheeler’s: that imagination, play¬ 
fulness, and humor help in finding meaning in the 
serious work of physics, noting that “Even Archime¬ 
des took a bath.” 


[Many slides from her talk can be found at https:// 
WWW. amphilsoc. org/blog/dr-wheeler-wonderland. ] 

Next, Linda Cassady led a question-and-answer 
session called “The Board Answers Questions, or 
‘Would you tell me please, which way I ought to go 
from here?”’ Please see her Ravings, p. 32, for a sum¬ 
mary. Following the session, we adjourned for a buffet 
lunch in the Kislak Center’s Goldstein Lobby. 

Tbe afternoon presentations began with a heart¬ 
felt tribute to Charles Santore by David McKnight, Di¬ 
rector of the Annenberg Rare Book and Manuscript 
Library at the University of Pennsylvania Libraries, 
part of the Kislak Center for Special Collections. 
Charles was originally scheduled to be the featured 
speaker at our gathering, but sadly passed away short¬ 
ly before tbe meeting. He was an acclaimed American 
illustrator best known for his children’s books, in¬ 
cluding Under Ground in 2015 and Wonderland in 2017 
(KLs. 96:42 and 99:41). An obituary is on p. 39. 

Our next speaker was Riley Brice McGuire, a PhD 
candidate in the Department of English at the Univer¬ 
sity of Pennsylvania. Although his tide, “Writing Down, 
Speaking Right: Prosthetic Authorship and Dysflu- 
ent Choice in Lewis Carroll’s Sylvie and Bruno,” sug¬ 
gested impenetrable academe-speak to come, the talk 
turned out to be quite clear, humorous, and cant-free. 
McGuire revealed the connections between Carroll’s 
stammering and the speech patterns in the Sylvie and 
Bruno books, explaining how Carroll’s fluency in writ¬ 
ing let him do things he couldn’t do when speaking. 

Disfluency refers to vocal disabilities such as lisp¬ 
ing and, in Carroll’s case, stammering, which afflicted 
him throughout his life. In a letter written nine days 
before he died, he said “The hesitation, from which 
I have suffered all my life, is always worse in reading 
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[aloud] (when I can see difficult words before they 
come), than in speaking.” Many of his siblings also 
stammered. Morton Cohen held that Carroll’s life¬ 
long struggle with stammering was a major issue: “Per¬ 
haps his failure to correct his speech impediment was 
the overarching symbol of his entire life.” 

Riley noted that Victorian writers like Carroll 
were interested in the potential of written texts to 
help “cure” disfluent speech, and that Carroll’s nov¬ 
els possess both a curative impulse toward eliminat¬ 
ing dysfluency and an embrace of vocal eccentricity. 
This is less a contradiction than a recognition of the 
vocal ambivalence of his time, since the nineteenth 
century abounded in books aimed at correcting dys¬ 
fluency, including elocutionary manuals, pronun¬ 
ciation dictionaries, and vocal health treatises. But 
none could cure stammering or other speech im¬ 
pediments. 

Carroll grew up in a noisy nursery with parents 
who encouraged baby talk. Linguistic standards were 
hard to impose on the Dodgson children, since those 
with speech impairments outnumbered those with¬ 
out; a mix of “normal” childish experimentation with 
language and “abnormal” impediments of speech 
pervaded the family. There are surviving traces of 
Carroll’s childish voice in a letter he wrote to his 
nurse at the age of five: “My dear Bun, I love you very 
much & tend you a kitt from little Charlie ... I’d like 
to give you a kitt, but I tan’t, betause I’m at Marke. 
What a long letter I’ve written. I’m twite tired.” This 
letter anticipates his extended fictional representa¬ 
tion of these speech patterns as he wrote Sylvie and 
Bruno, in his fifties. This act of self-transcription con¬ 
veys not only an impulse to preserve, but also to inter¬ 
est: There’s a strategic desire to show the idiosyncratic 



joy of childhood speech that suggests a burgeoning 
novelistic consciousness. 

In the book, Bruno’s vocabulary, pronunciation, 
and grammar are all eccentric. The syntax of his sen¬ 
tences mixes up pronouns and verb tenses, while 
his diction ranges from relatively simple differences 
in articulation— nuffin/noXhmg, sumfin/sovaething, 
WM5/wish, oo/you—to comically extreme departures 
from received pronunciation— lizard bandages/dis- 
advantages, WMddfecomc/multiplication, and umbrella 
5 tnwg/embarrassing. (Carroll seems to be having 
some fun here, delighting in the unlikely idea that 
someone with a speech impediment would say “lizard 
bandages” instead of “disadvantages.”) 

Carroll underwent speech correction for his ha¬ 
bitual stammer, a process his personal writings reveal 
as intensely cyclical, and full of triumph and dejec¬ 
tion, with good weeks and relapses into stammering. 
He extends a version of this therapeutic energy into 
his fiction by altering the nonstandard speech of the 
fairy-child Bruno. We see this in two versions of “Bru¬ 
no’s Revenge.” In the first, an 1867 short story in Aunt 
Judy ’5 Magazine, Bruno has trouble pronouncing the 
letter “r.” Twenty-seven years later, in Sylvie and Bruno, 
the story reappears, but this time Carroll has trans¬ 
formed Bruno’s speech into a lisping baby talk full 
of “oo”s— still challenging to read, but in a slightly 
different way. 

In both versions of the story, the narrator says, 
“The shyest and most intermittent talker must seem 
fluent in letter-writing.” This key sentence shows that, 
for Carroll, writing the book helped him to overcome 
his stammer while, at the same time, exploiting disflu¬ 
ent speech—even reveling in it at times. We see this 
near the end of the chapter “Bruno’s Revenge,” in 
which Bruno is being pressured to say the word “re¬ 
venge.” He complains that he can’t say it, then eventu¬ 
ally does say it, but notes that he prefers not to. This is 
in a sense Carroll’s “revenge” against standard English 
speech. Elsewhere in the book, Bruno uses magical 
powers to conjure up the voice of a governess who 
speaks normally, demonstrating again that his non¬ 
standard speech is a choice, but adding again that he 
prefers not to speak that way. Riley notes that “Bruno’s 
vocal flexibility across class positions and genders sug¬ 
gests he can articulate anyone in the novelistic worlds 
or social realities of Victorian England, but is most 
content using ‘his own voice’—the voice of a dysfluent 
child, defying standard grammar and pronunciation.” 
One can see a thinly disguised Carroll here. 

Riley ended with a discussion of Sylvie and Bruno ’s 
reception. He initially thought that Bruno’s speech 
would feature prominently in bad reviews of the book, 
but in fact the reasons for bad reviews have changed 
over time. In the twentieth century, Bruno’s speech 
was the major villain. Evelyn Waugh called Bruno “a 
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creation of unique horror, who babbles throughout 
in baby-talk,” and Martin Gardner said that Bruno is 
“hard to take,” adding that “surely no English child 
ever talked like Bruno.” By contrast, late-Victorian 
reviewers found Bruno and his sister to be tbe only 
characters they could stand. For example. The Liter¬ 
ary World noted that amidst the “dreary twaddle” of 
the books is tbe reprieve of the fairy children who 
are “as fascinating as possible,” “charming children,” 
and “the most lovable creatures,” who “appear to per¬ 
fection.” The Victorian reviewers complained instead 
about the novel being too long, serious, religious, 
moralizing, and didactic, and not appealing to both 
children and adults. 

Bruno’s speech may have been more acceptable 
in Carroll’s day partly because his lisping baby talk was 
in good company in the second half of the nineteenth 
century, particularly in children’s literature. For ex¬ 
ample, both the hero’s speech in The Adventures of Herr 
Baby (1881) by popular novelist Mary Fouisa Moles- 
worth, and moments of dialogue in Fouisa May Alcott’s 
Little Women (1868) anticipate the transliteration of 
Bruno’s utterances. Dickens, Bronte, Thackeray, and 
Trollope also created characters with lisping speech. 

In the Q-and-A that followed, McGuire revealed 
that he himself had had a speech disfluency when he 
was a child. He could pronounce neither “r” nor “1”: 
“And my name is Riley!” 

The last speaker of the day was Sibylla Benatova, 
senior conservation technician for paper in Penn’s 
Van Pelt Fibrary Kislak Center for Special Collec¬ 
tions, Rare Books and Manuscripts, who gave us a 
bibliographic tour of Bulgarian editions of Alice, 



their illustrators, translators,, and, to a degree, their 
nationalistic—i.e., Russian or Bulgarian—references. 
Sibylla brought with her to the Kislak Center about 
ten Alices from ber personal collection to show us— 
the only Alice books we saw at the meeting! 

Sibylla was educated in Russian-language schools 
and then completed an MA in Arts at the Sofia The¬ 
ater and Film Academy. She first read Alice in Russian 
at the age of eight and reread it in Bulgarian, together 
with the works of E. T. A. Hoffmann and Kornei Chu¬ 
kovsky, every year at her summer home in the woods. 
It was not until she was twenty-six that she read Alice in 
English. She realized then that she had been reading 
a very different book all her life! 

She began with a quotation from an interview 
with the translator Boris Zakhoder: 

“It is time for you to translate Alicel Don’t you 
want to?” 

“I’d like to very much,” I answered, “but 
I am almost convinced that it would rather be 
easier ... to transport England here!” 

[ Oleg Lipchenko later pointed out that Zakhoder is playing 
on the words nepeBecTH (perevesti, “to translate”) and 
nepeBesTH (perevezty, “to transport/move/deliver”).\ Sib¬ 
ylla repeated throughout her talk the idea that one 
translates a culture rather than just a book. 

The first Bulgarian Alice appeared in 1933, was 
translated by Fazar Goldman, and used the Mabel Fu- 
cie Attwell illustrations of 1910. Goldman’s translation 
has been reprinted several times over the years. Gold¬ 
man, who also translated Moby Dick, disappeared from 
view after the 1940s. He may have immigrated to the 
United States after the war and changed his name. 

The next translation was an abridged one in 
1943 by Fuben Sechanov; tbe famous Bulgarian poet 
Asen Bosev translated the poems. This little square 



The Mad Tea-Party by Bulgarian artist Petar Chuklev 
showing a squirrel instead of a dormouse 
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volume, about 8x8 inches, held together with two 
round-head fasteners, and covered in purplish paper 
wrappers, is quite rare. 

In 1965, another Goldman edition appeared, 
this one accompanied by Stefan Gechev’s translation 
of Looking-Glass. Gechev’s translation is true to Gold¬ 
man’s: The voice remains the same throughout the 
two volumes. Sibylla said that she had only recently 
read the preface by Gechev, in which he mostly ex¬ 
tols the wonderful Communist society and says that 
if your mind is great you can even enjoy Alice. This 
book was illustrated by the Bulgarian artist Petar 
Chuklev; his drawings are heavy with details that 
have a strong Bulgarian feel. “Similarly, the charac¬ 
ters and landscape in Tove Jansson’s illustrations are 
more Finnish than English.” Chuklev, notably, re¬ 
placed the Dormouse with a Squirrel (KarepHija, kat- 
eritsata) because there are no dormice in Bulgaria, 
so Bulgarian readers would not have understood 
what a dormouse is. (In fact, dormice do look more 
like little squirrels than mice.) It will always be a 
squirrel for her! 

Sibylla repeatedly pondered how an illustrator 
adapts or creates illustrations to enhance and com¬ 
plement what is said and unsaid in Carroll’s text, 
emphasizing that the visual translation as well as the 
textual must fit the target culture. 

Several Bulgarian-language Alices have been pub¬ 
lished with illustrations borrowed from other coun¬ 
tries. In fact, there are many handsome Alice books 
currently available in Bulgarian stores, in which 
layout, composition, and even the features of the 
characters are Russian rather than Bulgarian. For 
example, in 2009 the Goldman/Gechev translation 
was reprinted with Maxim Mitrofanov’s very Russian 
illustrations, as is easy to see in the costumes of the 
characters. Five years later, a rather loose translation 
by Emilia Maslarova appeared with illustrations by 
Elena Bazanova, which again are Russian-looking, as 
is its Cyrillic typography. Lubomir Nikolov’s transla¬ 
tion appeared in 2016, with graduate-school-level il¬ 
lustrations by Milena Radeva that have a kind of Lord 
of the Rings echo to them. And the 1997 translation by 
Svetlana Komogorova-Komata and Sylvia Valkova was 
reissued just a few months ago with the tired and typi¬ 
cally Italian illustrations of Libico Maraja—“the most 
Erankensteiny example,” Sibylla said, “of a mismatch 
between culture and visual presentation.” 

Sibylla interspersed with the above artists some 
slides of non-Bulgarian illustrations that she really 
likes by Steadman, Dali, Svankmajer, and Suzy Lee. 
But her favorite illustrations are the brilliant, Escher- 
like, incredibly detailed drawings by lassen Ghiuselev, 
whom Sibylla recently visited in his studio in Bulgaria. 
The illustrations capture every aspect of Carroll’s text. 
Everything happens simultaneously in his illustrations 


in an almost Kafkaesque way. Like Barry Moser and 
some other artists, Ghiuselev drew on his family for 
models. His Wonderland followed a strange publishing 
path: The book first appeared in German in Berlin, 
then in English in Toronto, Spanish in Spain, and Ko¬ 
rean in Korea before it finally was published in his 
native Bulgaria. [All of its images are derived from a single 
sepia poster, which was included in some of the editions. The 
corresponding gestalt Looking-Glass image can be seen on 
p. 160 of the 150’' Anniversary Edition o/The Annotated 
Alice, and his Bulgarian Looking-Glass can be ordered 
from https://m.helikon.bg/ by ISBN 9789542984061.] 

On Sunday, we attended a special Mad Hatter 
Day Tea at the Kislak Center, sitting at a large, T- 
shaped table (appropriately enough) and enjoying 
tea and festive cakes decorated with Tenniel illustra¬ 
tions. After that, April introduced a series of short 
presentations, beginning with her own talk, “The 
Eurther Adventures of April plus Madison,” in which 
she told the history of her creation “Madison Hatta.” 
Prior to dreaming up her character in 2010, April, a 
classical operatic soprano and head of her own op¬ 
era company at the time, saw Disney’s Alice movie 
and was transfixed. She saw her life reflected in the 
characters and situations—especially in the Mad Tea- 
Party scene, when the Hatter awakens to see Alice ap¬ 
proaching, and his face fills with delight. “That’s me,” 
she thought, and an interior voice guided her to write 
a sonnet about it. The name “Madison Hatta” came to 
her at the same time, and she soon found the perfect 
costume for the character at a thrift store. Sonnets be¬ 
gan to pour out of ber—eventually numbering over 
200—and she performed as Madison at open mikes 
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and poetry readings. She thought the universe had 
given her the ideal, self-contained artistic platform in 
Philadelphia, but family issues led her to escape to 
the Celebration Barn Theater in Maine, where she 
planned to turn her family drama into drama on the 
stage, using the “Madisonnets” as building blocks. 

In 2015 she published 52 of her sonnets in two 
chapbooks and took part in many other activities, but 
ultimately became uncomfortable enacting Madison. 
For her, the character was not really an act or an al¬ 
ter ego, but part of a larger creative force, and the 
“guardian angel” of her sense of humor. For this and 
other reasons, she stopped submitting poems to poet¬ 
ry contests and concentrated instead on healing her¬ 
self and helping others do the same. She concluded 
by reciting some of her poetry, noting that “Madison 
is now a not-for-profit non-prophet: her joy flows free 
of charge through me. That’s how I wish to pass it 
along. We are not in the business of making ‘money,’ 
but rather ‘funny.’” 

Next came a short presentation from four Sher- 
lockian Carrollians, Bob Stek (our Conference co¬ 
chair), Ira Brad Matetsky, Dayna Nuhn, and Dana 
Richards. All four are investitured members of the 
Baker Street Irregulars as well as LCSNA members— 
who better to balance the cold, precise calculating 
mind of Sherlock Holmes than the cast of characters 
who wander around Wonderland? They owe their cur¬ 
rent mental states to the combined influences of those 
complementary Ds of Victorian literature, Dodgson 
and Doyle. 

Bob Stek began by noting that a recent Sherlock- 
ian publication contained two parodies of Carroll’s 
poems, but with Sherlockian content, written by 
Dayna Nuhn and Ira Matetsky. Bob was inspired by 


these mashups of Holmes and Carroll to write his own 
parody. Brad Matetsky began by reading his poem 
“Of the Oysters in ‘The Dying Detective,”’ followed 
by Dayna Nuhn reading her “Baskerwoofy: A Toast 
to the Hound of the Baskervilles.” Next, Dana Rich¬ 
ards read his two Sherlockian parody poems, “Speak 
Clearly” and “Smoke in the Evening,” and Bob Stek 
ended by reading ‘You Are Clever, Sherlock Holmes.” 
The poems were printed in a keepsake pamphlet enti¬ 
tled “A Quartet of Carrolls for Sherlock Holmes” that 
was given to our attendees. 

Next, Elbe Schaefer-Salins gave an illustrated talk 
about her teapot collection, which she inherited from 
her late mother, Maxine Schaefer, who began the col¬ 
lection in 1990. It currently features more than 200 
teapots with likenesses of characters from the Alice 
books. Besides tending to the teapot collection, El¬ 
be is also the third-generation curator of her parents’ 
impressive Carrobian book collection, started by her 
grandmother in the 1890s, when Carroll was still very 
much alive! Her favorite teapot was one depicting a 
collection of teapots. 

To round out the afternoon, we adjourned to the 
The Letterpress & Book Studio at the University of 
Pennsylvania, where studio manager Mary Tasibo led 
us in creating our own beautiful letterpress keepsakes 
of “The Mouse’s Tale.” 

In all, a splendid time in (I>LX.a6£A.(j)Eia, “The City 
of Brotherly Love” (in recent years it is customary to 
add “And Sisterly Affection”). 

Our thanks to the LCSNA members who contributed to 
this report: Mark Burstein, August A. Imholtz, Jr., Clare 
Imholtz, Ellie Schaefer-Salins, and Cindy Walter. 
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MR. CARROLL’S GADGETS 

CHRIS MORGAN 

_ 


“I was wondering what the mouse-trap was for, ” 
said Alice. “It isn’t very likely there would be any 
mice on the horse’s back. ” 

“Not very likely, perhaps, ” said the Knight: 

“but if they do come, I don’t choose to have them 
running all about. You see ... it’s as well to be pro¬ 
vided for everything. ” 

Through the Looking-Glass, Chapter VIII 

D r. Moffat’s Ammoniaphone may not ring 
any bells today, but it was popular in Victo¬ 
rian England, and Lewis Carroll, the proto¬ 
typical early adopter, had to have one. If he were alive 
today, he would probably have the latest smartphone, 
too—if only for the camera (!). 

Morton Cohen says that Carroll “tirelessly col¬ 
lected gadgets, toys, games, puzzles, 
and mechanical and technological 
inventions, for his own use and for 
the use, delight, and amusement of 
friends and family.”' He was so dedi¬ 
cated to the quest that he once vis¬ 
ited computer pioneer Charles Bab¬ 
bage to ask if he had any calculating 
machines for sale. Mr. Babbage, 
probably bemused, said no, but Car- 
roll’s diary notes that they still had a 
pleasant time together. 

In this article, we explore some 
of the intriguing items from Carroll’s 
gadget collection, including Bob the 
Bat, the aforementioned Ammonia- 
phone, an Edison Electric Pen, an 
American Orguinette, a Whiteley Ex¬ 
erciser, a wire puzzle, a wind-up bear, a portable chess 
set, Victorian dumbbells, and much else. Of the six 
items from his collection that are known to have sur¬ 
vived, we discuss two: his Hammond Type-Writer and 
photographic development kit.^ For the rest, which 
have softly and suddenly vanished away, we present im¬ 
ages we believe to be similar to, or comparable to, the 
originals. 

Before delving in, we note that gadgets also ap¬ 
pear in the Alice books. The White Knight’s horse in 
Looking-Glass, for example, carries several objects re¬ 


sembling items elsewhere in the books—such as the 
sword and umbrella similar to those of the Tweedle 
brothers, and the mousetrap that likely references 
the mouse in Wonderland.^ But the mousetrap is also 
a distinct gadget, not appearing anywhere else in the 
Alicehooks,. Interestingly, Carroll also invented one. A 
sister noted that: 

To get rid of mice in his rooms, a square live 
trap was used, and he had a wood and wire 
compartment made which fitted on to the 
trap whose door could then be opened for 
the mice to run into the compartment, a slid¬ 
ing door shut them in, and the compartment 
could then be taken from the trap and put 
under water; thus all chance of the mice hav¬ 
ing an agonised struggle on 
the surface of the water was 
removed.'' 

Another example of a gadget is 
Haigha’s bag, shown in Looking- 
Glass, looking like a magician’s “egg 
bag,” a popular magic trick in Car- 
roll’s day.'’ He would probably have 
known this trick, since it’s explained 
in The Secret’s Out, by W. H. Cremer, 
proprietor of a London magic, 
game, toy, and puzzle shop that Car- 
roll frequented. (More about that 
later.) 

BOB THE BAT 

Bob the Bat was a flying windup 
toy that Carroll bought to entertain children. No 
images of it appear to exist, so Figure 1 shows a 
charming modern reimagining of it drawn by In- 
ga-Karin Eriksson, from Christina Bjork’s book The 
Other Alice.'^ Carroll’s child friend Isa Bowman de¬ 
scribes Bob the Bat: 

There was another and very wonderful toy 
which he sometimes produced for me, and 
this was known as “The Bat.” The ceilings of 
the rooms in which he lived at the time were 



Figure 1. Boh the Bat drawing by Inga- 
Karin Eriksson from The Other 
Alice by Christina Bjbrh 
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Figure 2. Dr. Moffat’s 
Ammoniaphone 



very high indeed, and admirably suited for the 
purposes of “The Bat.” It was an ingeniously 
constructed toy of gauze and wire, which actu¬ 
ally flew about the room like a bat. It was 
worked by a piece of twisted elastic, and it 
could fly for about half a minute... . Bob the 
Bat had many adventures. There was no way 
of controlling the direction of its flight, and 
one morning, a hot summer’s morning when 
the window was wide open, Bob flew out into 
the garden and alighted in a bowl of salad 
which a scout was taking to someone’s rooms. 

Tbe poor fellow was so startled by the sudden 
flapping apparition that he dropped the bowl, 
and it was broken into a thousand pieces.^ 

Carrollian Steve Folan believes Bob the Bat was an 
early example of drone technology! 

DR. MOFFAT’S AMMONIAPHONE 

The Ammoniaphone (not a real phone, as we’ll see) 
is one of the oddest items in the collection. Figure 2 
shows one similar to Carroll’s. Dr. Melissa Dickson, 
a researcher at Anne’s College, Oxford, describes an 
1885 concert in London organized by its inventor: 

In January 1885, the Glaswegian Professor of 
Chemistry Dr. Robert Carter Moffat organized 
a special operatic concert at St James’s Hall, 
London, to which he invited around two thou¬ 
sand scientists and musicians. The point of 
this invitation concert was that all the singers 
used bottled air. Moffat himself appeared be¬ 
tween the various performances, wielding his 
mysterious Ammoniaphone, or bottled-air ma¬ 
chine, a long silver tube which he flourished 
in the faces of his audience while describing 
its virtues with considerable animation.® 

Moffat claimed that Italian singers had beautiful voices 
because of the quality of the air they breathed, and that 
his Ammoniaphone replicated the precise chemical 
makeup of the air in Southern Italy. Simply inhaling 
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Figure 3. An advertisement for W. H. Cremer’s London Conjur¬ 
ing Saloon and European Toy and Game Warehouse 


from it would cause an “Italianization of the voice.” Dr. 
Dickson notes that the Ammoniaphone “was marketed 
to vocalists, clergymen, public speakers, choirmasters, 
schoolmasters, parliamentarians, and enthusiastic am¬ 
ateurs of these vocations, with claims that it would con¬ 
serve and preserve the voice, expand its range upwards 
and downwards, and lend it an otherwise unobtainable 
purity, beauty, and richness.” 

The Magazine of Music even claimed that the Am¬ 
moniaphone could “make Saxon croakers sing like 
southern nightingales,”® but despite its success, it was, 
alas, a scam. The Medical Battery Company, to whom 
Dr. Moffat licensed his device, was indicted for fraud in 
1893 and went out of business, putting the Ammonia¬ 
phone in low-power mode, then permanent obscurity. 
You can still see one at the London Science Museum. 

W. H. CREMER AND 
THE “wire men” puzzle 

One of Carroll’s favorite haunts was W. H. Cremer’s 
Conjuring Saloon and European Toy and Game 
Warehouse, 210 Regent Street, London (now an 
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Figure 4. A rare Victorian-era “Wire Men” puzzle, from the collection of English 

puzzle expert James Dalgety, Courtesy of James Dalgety, ©2015 www.puzzlemuseum.org 


Aveda beauty products shop). Figure 3 shows one of 
their advertisements, featuring some of their games. 
Mr. Cremer, the Saloon’s proprietor, also wrote many 
popular books on magic. Carroll’s friend Greville 
MacDonald often accompanied Carroll on visits to 
the Saloon, which offered the latest in puzzles, toys, 
games, and magic—a quadruple threat for Carroll.“ 
Carroll probably bought many of his puzzles there. 
We know from his letters that he liked to share them 
with child friends. Wire puzzles in particular were 
easy to carry around, inexpensive, and sometimes 
challenging to solve. In a letter to a child-friend. Prin¬ 
cess Alice,” he describes a “Wire Men” puzzle that he 
sent her: 

Please give this note to your mother, and 
this puzzle to Charlie. The two wire men 
are England and Ireland: and the puzzle is 
to make them join and un-join their hands. 

They give a sort of rule for doing it: but even 
with the rule, it’s rather hard. Tell him it goes 
quite easily, if you do it the right way: so he 
mustn’t push hard, to get the wire loops over 
each other. If he does, it’ll get into such a 
mess that you will never gel it right again! 

Give him my love, and take two or three 
crumbs of it for yourself. 

Yours affectionately, 

Charles L. Dodgson'^ 

Figure 4 shows one of these rare Victorian-era “Wire 
Men” puzzles, from the antique puzzle collection of Eng¬ 
lish puzzle expertjames Dalgety.'^ {KL readers might like 


to try making their own version using coat-hanger wire 
or the like. We suggest making each hand separately, 
then trying tojoin them together as in the photograph.) 

HAMMOND TYPE-WRITER 

In May 1888, Carroll bought an early model of a Ham¬ 
mond Type-Writer to use for writing letters and amus¬ 
ing his child friends, who enjoyed typing on it. It’s 
now in the collection of Charlie Lovett, and is shown 
in Figure 5. Lovett notes: 

The design of the original Hammond has 
been compared to that of a piano, and it is 
certainly a work of art in addition to being 
a fine piece of engineering. Dodgson’s ma¬ 
chine included four separate typefaces, each 
stored in a compartment on top of the type¬ 
writer. The entire machine is enclosed in a 
wooden cover, inside of which is mounted an 
instruction label, which Dodgson signed “Rev. 

C. L. Dodgson Ch. Ch. Oxford.” Presumably 
this was because he took the machine with 
him on his summer travels to Eastbourne.” 

Ever the tinkerer, Carroll improved the typewriter by 
finding a way to minimize paper damage when load¬ 
ing it, and by getting it to produce a justified right 
margin. The typewriter’s design was ahead of its time. 
The turret at the center of the machine contained a 
type shuttle that rotated as the keys were pressed, thus 
eliminating key jamming, even if one typed very fast. 
(In an 1890 contest, a woman typed at 180 wpm on a 
Hammond No. I and won $5000!) In a way, the Ham- 
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Figure 5. Lewis CarrolVs Hammond Type-Writer, 
from the collection of Charlie Lovett 


mond anticipated the twentieth-century IBM Selec- 
tric typewriter’s ball, which also prevented jamming. 
And even early in the Type-Writer’s history, 160 differ¬ 
ent fonts were available for it.'® (A twentieth-century 
footnote: J. R. R. Tolkien also owned a Hammond 
typewriter: a 1927 American Hammond Varitype. He 
liked to invent new languages, and his typewriter, a 
later version of Carroll’s, let him change fonts so he 
could use a different one for each language.)'® 

EDISON’S ELECTRIC PEN 

Thomas Edison’s Electric Pen fascinated Carroll when 
it appeared in 1877. Figure 6 shows an advertisement 
for it. Appropriately enough, he used the Pen to write 
an 1877 pamphlet called The Electric Pen, in which he 
describes its workings: 

The Electric Pen, 

with which I am now writing, seems to me to 
be quite the best thing yet invented for taking 
a number of copies of M.S., drawings, or maps. 

Tbe “pen” consists of a needle, in a 
holder like a pencil: the needle is worked in 
and out with enormous rapidity by electric¬ 
ity, -I- projects just far enough to go through 
a thin sheet of paper. The result is that every 
line of the M.S. or drawing consists of a row 
of minute holes, almost close together. The 
paper thus prepared (which is called the 
“stencil”) is placed in a frame with blank 
paper underneath, -t an inked roller is passed 
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Figure 6. Advertisement for Thomas Edison’s Electric Pen 


backwards -i- forwards over it: the ink is thus 
squeezed through the holes, + the little dots, 
so formed, run together, forming continuous 
lines... . It is said that 3,000 copies may be 
taken from one stencil. 

This writing is not as good as it might 
be, but I have only had a few days’ practice. 

I have tried drawing as well, -t am delighted 
with the result... 

C. L. Dodgson. 

Ch. Ch.June 28/77 

He used the Pen to copy letters and write several oth¬ 
er pamphlets, including Memoria Technica and Word 
Links. The results were good, but not great: The stylus 
limited the speed of writing or drawing, and the vis¬ 
ible gaps between the ink dots produced a mottled 
effect. Still, for Carroll, the Pen meant fewer trips to 
the print shop. His diaries show that he used the Pen 
less frequently over time, perhaps because be later ac¬ 
quired another copying device, the Hektograph (aka 
the Chromograph) that could make better-quality 
copies. It used a special master sheet and chemicals 
to make a master copy.'’ 

“In Statu Quo” 

PORTABLE CHESSBOARD 

Carroll often took a travel-sized portable chessboard 
with him on trips. His diary entry for Monday 24 De¬ 
cember, 1866, says: 

Left Oxford by the 8.25 for Birmingham, and 
so home by Derby and York. We had to wait 
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Figure 7. An 1853 “In Statu Quo” traveling chessboard 
set made by John Jaques and Son of London, from the 
collection of Linda Gray-Moin 


an hour at Normanton, when I brought out 
my in statu quo chess-board, and had a game 
with one of my travelling companions. 

Some Carroll scholars have said that Carroll invented 
this chessboard, but “In Statu Quo” was in fact a trade 
name for a line of high-quality chessboards patented 
in 1853 and sold by John Jaques and Son of London.^® 
Figure 7 shows an 1855 John Jaques traveling set from 
Linda Gray-Moin’s collection. Carroll probably owned 
this model. It was O'/s inches square when opened. The 
pieces had pegs underneath that plugged into holes 
in the board to keep them secure. (Interestingly, in 
Looking-Glass, the Red Queen marks the chessboard 
squares with little pegs she sticks in the ground.) The 
board had a locking mechanism that allowed the play¬ 
er to freeze the “status quo” of the game by pressing 
a pin on the side. The board could then be folded in 
half and inserted into its carrying case. 

AMERICAN ORGUINETTE 

Carroll had a large collection of music boxes and 
other automated musical instruments in his rooms 
to entertain visitors, including his American Orgui- 
nette, made by the Mechanical Orguinette Company 
in New York City. It played paper rolls, and was a type 
of Organette, the earliest class of automated musical 
instruments that let users play songs in any desired or¬ 
der—the first jukeboxes, in a way. They first appeared 
in the 1870s, and the 1876 Centennial Exposition in 
Philadelphia featured several from different coun¬ 
tries.'® (The company changed the product’s name 
to “Orguinette” to differentiate it from other Or- 
ganettes, in hopes of increasing sales). Figure 8 shows 
a comparable nineteenth-century American Orgui- 



Figure 8. A nineteenth-century American Orguinette, 
from the collection of Linda Gray-Moin 


nette from Linda Gray-Moin’s collection. Describing 
Carroll’s musical device collection, Isa Bowman said, 

[Carroll’s rooms] must have contained one of 
the finest collections of musical-boxes to be 
found anywhere in the world... . Sometimes 
when the musical-boxes had played all their 
tunes he used to put them in the box back¬ 
wards, and was as pleased as I at the comic 
effect of the music “standing on its head,” as 
he phrased it.®° 

In “Isa Goes to Oxford,” Carroll, writing in the third 
person, adds: 

Isa had a Music Lesson, and learned to play 
on an American Orguinette. It is not a very 
difficult instrument to play, as you only have 
to turn a handle round and round: so she did 
it nicely. You put a long piece of paper in, and 
it goes through the machine, and the holes 
in the paper make different notes play. They 
put one in wrong end first, and had a tune 
backwards, and soon found themselves in the 
day before yesterday: so they dared not go on, 
for fear of making Isa so young she would not 
be able to talk.®' 


THE CLD NOSE TRICK 

No inventory of Lewis Carroll’s gadget collection would 
be complete without a description of his nose trick. His 
family members called it the “CLD Nose Trick.”®® He 
would position the V-shaped stick under his nose. It 
had a string running through it horizontally. When he 
pulled on one end of the string, it would appear to 
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Figure 9. The CLD Nose Trick 



pass through his nose, but actually ran down one side 
of the V and up the other, as the diagram in Figure 9 
shows. Perhaps not the hardest trick in the world to fig¬ 
ure out, it nonetheless occasioned much amusement. 

MECHANICAL ANIMALS 

Mechanical animals and other automata were premi¬ 
um items in Carroll’s time. He may have liked them 
because of their theatrical, almost magical, effects. 
We know he owned a mechanical walking furry black 
bear.^^ The mechanical bear shown in Figure 10 is 
from Linda Gray-Moin’s collection. It was made by the 
French automaton maker Roullet and Decamp in 1910, 



Figure 10. A wind-up mechanical bear, 
from the collection of Linda Gray-Moin 


too late for Carroll to have seen it, but it probably re¬ 
sembles his. Another Roullet creation, from the 1890s, 
is “Rabbit in a Cabbage” (Figure 11). When wound up, 
it rose from its papier-mache head of lettuce, chewed, 
wiggled its ears, then disappeared back inside. (It does 
look a bit like a certain Wonderland character.) 

WHITELEY EXERCISER AND 
VICTORIAN DUMBBELLS 

Carroll owned at least one Whiteley Exerciser, used to 
strengthen the arm, chest, and back muscles. (Figure 
12 shows a typical example.) It was popular in Eng¬ 
land and in America well into the twentieth century. 
Whiteley Exercisers came in many forms, and ver¬ 
sions still exist today. 



Figure 11. “Rabbit in a Cabbage, ” an 1890s 

automaton made by Roullet & Decamps of Paris 
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Figure 12. Advertisement for a Victorian Whiteley Exerciser 


Victorian dumbbells were also used for muscle 
strengthening. Carroll’s set may have looked like 
those shown in Figure 13, which, appropriately, have 
a set of Dickens novels in the background. 

artist’s models of hand and foot 

Figure 14 shows artist’s models of a hand and foot, 
in front of Linda Gray-Moin’s recreation of Carroll’s 
hearth. Carroll probably had a similar set. Such mod¬ 
els can still be seen in artist’s studios today. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 
DEVELOPMENT EQ^UIPMENT 

Remarkably, Lewis Carroll’s Hockin & Co. photo¬ 
graphic development kit still survives, on view at Ox¬ 
ford University’s History of Science Museum. Figure 
15 shows the case, with the initials CLD on the lid. 
It contained the chemicals and apparatus needed to 
carry out the complex wet-plate collodion develop¬ 
ment process. Carroll mastered it and, from 1856 to 



Figure 13. Two Victorian-era dumbbells 


1880, used it to develop approximately 3,000 glass- 

plate negatives. The process involves four main steps: 

1) Before a photograph is taken, a clean glass plate 
is treated in the darkroom by pouring collodion 
over it while tilting it back and forth to distrib¬ 
ute the liquid evenly. 

2) After the collodion sets, but is not yet dry (this 
takes just a few seconds), the plate is sensitized 
by dipping it into a silver nitrate solution. The 
potassium iodide and collodion combine to 
produce light-sensitive silver iodide. 

3) The plate is then placed in a holder to keep 
stray light out, and inserted into the camera 
while still wet. This has to be done fairly quickly. 

4) After the plate is exposed, it is developed in a 
mixture of pyrogallic and acetic acids. (Ferrous 
sulfate was later used as the developer. 



Figure 14. Artist’s models of hand and foot 
from the collection of Linda Gray-Moin 
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Figure 15. CarroUsphoto¬ 
graphic development kit 
at Oxford University 5 
History of Science Museum 



Some of these steps required darkness, and photo¬ 
graphs had to he developed on the spot, so photogra¬ 
phers going into the field (as Carroll did often) had 
to bring dark tents or similar light-hlocking equip¬ 
ment with them. 

A CRITIC AND VISIONARY 

We have not quite reached the bottom of Carroll’s 
gadget bag. It also contained: a machine for turning 
music over, six traveling inkpots, a Trytograph print¬ 
ing press, boxes of homeopathic medicines, a Fer- 
rometer for purifying water, a calculating machine 
that could add up to £1,000,000, and dozens of magic 
tricks—and even that doesn’t complete the list. Still, 
we hope our selection shows the wide range of Car- 
roll’s interests. 

More than just a gadget collector, he was also a 
clear-eyed critic of new inventions, and often adept 
at seeing their potential. When he attended an 1890 
demonstration of Edison’s new phonograph in Lon¬ 
don, for example, he called it “a marvelous inven¬ 
tion,” but then added that 

As heard through the funnel, the music 
(particularly trumpet music) was flat: the 
singing and speaking were better, though a 


little inarticulate... . Listening through tubes, 
with the nozzle to one’s ear, is far better and 
more articulate than with the funnel: also, the 
music is much sweeter. 

More tellingly, he concluded by saying: 

It is a pity that we are not fifty years further 
on in the world’s history, so as to get this won¬ 
derful invention in its perfect form. It is now in 
its infancy—the new wonder of the day, just as 
I remember Photography was about 1850.^® 
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Alice in Toyland: Victor Herbert’s Alice 


PHYLLIS ANN KARR & RUTH BERMAN 








I t is not generally known that in 1905 Victor Her¬ 
bert, the composer of such popular operettas as 
Babes in Toyland, Naughty Marietta, and The Red 
Mill, among others, also wrote an Alice operetta—sort 
of. It started out as an Alice, but became less so as it 
went on. The script of the earlier version, Alice and 
the Eight Princesses, survives because the libretto had 
been turned in to the Library of Congress to regis¬ 
ter for copyright, but most of its music is lost. Much 
of the music of the final version. Wonderland, survives 
in the Tams-Witmark vocal score, but only fragments 
of the libretto have been found. The opening scene 
of Alice and the Eight Princesses turns Alice into Hans 
Christian Andersen’s Little Match Girl, but has her 
taken in by a pair of compassionate brothers, instead 
of dying, and there she proceeds to fall asleep. In her 
dream she goes through the mirror into the Looking 
Glass Land (as in Carroll). There she meets the King 
of Hearts, who bears little resemblance to Carroll’s 
King of Hearts. Rather, he frets because his daugh¬ 
ters mysteriously wear out their shoes every night, 
as in the fairy tale “The Twelve Dancing Princesses.” 
Alice wanders off and meets hrst the Cheshire Cat, 
then Tweedledum and Tweedledee, then the Mad 
Hatter and the March Hare, interacting with them 
much as in Carroll. After that, the action reverts to 
a version of “The Twelve Dancing Princesses,” with 
much extraneous singing and joking. In Act II, the 
Knave of Hearts shows up with the tarts he has stolen 
from the Queen, and Alice runs into the Mad Hat¬ 
ter again, who is now on horseback, and the two go 
through a version of the White Knight’s meeting with 
Alice. Alice is accused of stealing the tarts and put 
through a trial faintly resembling Carroll’s trial scene, 
but is eventually pardoned for her assistance in help¬ 
ing to discover the Princesses’ secret nightly dancing 
rendezvous. The royal lovers are united, and all ends 
happily. By the time the story had become Wonderland, 
some of the Carrollian elements had been dropped 
(for example, Tweedledum and Tweedledee are not 
included in the cast-list in the Tams-Witmark souvenir 
Wonderland songbook, and the orphan Alice has be¬ 
come Gladys, the daughter of Dr. Fax, who replaced 
the Mad Hatter). But echoes apparently remained, as 
the title of Wonderland implies. 


Herbert’s 1903 Babes in Toyland was so popular 
that producer Julian Mitchell (who had also pro¬ 
duced the 1902 operetta of L. Frank Baum’s The 
Wizard of Oz) wanted to continue with more fairytale 
operettas. Edward N. Waters, whose Victor Herbert: A 
Life in Music is regarded as perhaps the key biography 
of the composer, has this to say of Alice and the Eight 
Princesses/ Wonderland: 

[Babes in Toyland] had been extraordinarily 
successful. It suggested a pattern to be tried 
again. Gonsequently ... Julian Mitchell, mas¬ 
ter of stagecraft, should direct a similar effort, 
and ... the same composer and the same 
librettist [Glen MacDonough] should provide 
the materials. The reasoning was unassail¬ 
able, but the results were deplorable. More 
emphatically than ever the blame lay on the 
book... . MacDonough accepted the responsi¬ 
bility of concocting a story to combine Lewis 
Garroll’s Alice in Wonderland and Through the 
Looking-Glass, and Grimm’s fairy tale “The 
Dancing Princess” [sic]. Imagination kindles 
... but MacDonough’s did not kindle enough. 
And when he added facetious episodes of 
his own, they were completely foreign to the 
spirit of the admirable originals.' 

Well, this is not the only place where Herbert’s biog¬ 
rapher shows an almost personal animosity toward 
Herbert’s librettist. My own opinion is that Waters is 
dead wrong in his insensitive assessment of the Babes 
in Toylandlihretto/ He is on hrmer ground in dismiss¬ 
ing Alice and the Eight Princesses, but as a lifelong Alice 
aficionado, I really don’t hnd MacDonough’s work 
all that bad, nor his new scenes all that much out of 
keeping. My main problem is that his Alice, Gheshire 
Cat, and King of Hearts seem very unlike my own 
reading of Carroll’s characters, and that the “Alice as 
Little Match Girl” opening (which I hnd surprisingly 
moving in itself) is simply inconsistent with Garroll’s 
books. 

From Waters’ account, it sounds as if Mac¬ 
Donough had been handed an assignment: told what 
to write, as well as the style in which he should write 
it—a template of gorgeous and breathtaking stage ef- 



fects, scenes of near vaudevillian comedy, and lyrics 
for plenty of songs (whether relevant to the action, 
or not). When I look at his librettos, I see an author 
working diligently to order and producing a few 
chuckles, still amusing today, and plots that may seem 
disjointed but—not unlike one of the Coen brothers’ 
better movies—come together at the end. 

Waters goes on: 

Buffalo [NY] extended a cordial welcome to 
the piece. An enormous audience watched 
... and forgave the usual first-night awkward¬ 
ness... . Three days later the play opened in 
Chicago at the Grand Opera House; and it 
was in trouble from the very beginning. One 
hostile critic condemned the “dream play” as 
a genre... . Something had to be done, and 
quickly. While the unsatisfactory version strug¬ 
gled along, MacDonough was making a drastic 
revision which was presented to the public of 
Chicago on October 8. Nearly all of the Lewis 
Carroll characters were dropped, includ¬ 
ing even Alice; new characters were added; 
some of the early music was tossed aside, and 
new pieces were composed. And the title 
was changed to The Eight Princesses... . The 
improvement was hailed with pleasure, but 
much had to be done before the show opened 
in New York at the Majestic Theatre on Octo¬ 
ber 24. By now it bore its third and final title. 
Wonderland, and its so-called plot had been 
“simplified” to an astonishing degree.^ 

We may never know how much its “so-called plot” had 
been “simplified,” or how great an “improvement” 
the new version really was on the original. My latest 
information is that scholars and aficionados of Victor 
Herbert are still looking for a full libretto of Wonder¬ 
land, having only fragmentary scenes. The new cast 
list is readily accessible to us, printed in the published 
vocal score of Wonderland. The Hatter was apparently 
turned into one Dr. Fax, head of the Hospital for Bro¬ 
ken Hearts, and Alice became bis daughter, Gladys. 
I am guessing that Tweedledum and Tweedledee be¬ 
came “a pair of professional heroes,” Gapt. Montague 
Blue and James the Stoker. The Cat apparently dis¬ 
appeared; the horse (named Rollo by MacDonough) 
remained under his own name, but his rider and 
their dialogue are unknown. The King of Hearts re¬ 
mained, but he is so different from his incarnation 
in Carroll’s book that I would say none of Lewis Car- 
roll’s characters survived. Packs of playing cards, with 
their pips and court cards, long antedate the births of 
any of the authors under present consideration. Simi¬ 
larly, the business about the stolen tarts (assuming 
it remained in Wonderland) hails from the old nurs¬ 


ery rhyme which Carroll himself had used. Whether 
any of Carroll’s dialogue remained is unknown. The 
Tams-Witmark vocal score, however, included Tenniel 
illustrations. 

The situation seems to give Victor Herbert peo¬ 
ple a fertile field for scholarly discussion, As far as I 
have yet discovered, the explanation Waters records 
for the hurried transmogrification from Alice and the 
Eight Princesses to Eight Princesses to Wonderland —that 
it was a response to Chicago critics’ complaints of a 
weak or confusing story—is matter-of-factly accepted 
at face value on pretty well all sides. 

For myself. I’m not so sure. Would a critic’s dislike 
of dream plays have weighed that heavily on them? 
After all, Herbert went on in 1908 to compose yet an¬ 
other “dream play” operetta. Little Nemo. I wonder if 
concerns over the use of copyrighted material might 
have been the deciding factor. Carroll’s work was cov¬ 
ered by British copyright law, although not by U.S. 
copyright law. By the British Copyright Act of 1824, 
the copyright period lasted for the lifetime of the au¬ 
thor “plus 7 years, or for 42 years from first publica¬ 
tion, whichever was longer.” (The U.S. copyright pe¬ 
riod during these years was 28 years from the date of 
publication.) Because Lewis Carroll died in 1898, the 
42-year period was longer for the texts of both of the 
Alices, the Wonderland copyright protected in Britain 
until 1907 (published 1865), and Looking Glass until 
1913 (published 1871). The British copyright on Ten- 
niel’s illustrations was in effect until 1921, as he died 
in 1914. Nations did not grant copyright protection 
to work published by other nations until the Berne 
Convention of 1886. Britain was one of the nations 
that signed the Berne Convention—but the United 
States was not. The Alice books consequently had no 
copyright protection in the U.S. by U.S. law. The U.S. 
remained a rogue nation, in terms of copyright, un¬ 
til the Buenos Aires convention of 1910, when many 
South and North American nations, including the 
U.S., joined in adopting most of the Berne provi- 
sions.'* 

Producer Julian Mitchell thus had no legal need 
to get permission to use Afe material in the Herbert/ 
MacDonough operetta in its U.S. production. But if 
he hoped to see it go on to a British production (as 
some of Herbert’s operettas had done), he ought to 
have thought about trying to get permissions from 
Carroll’s estate and from Tenniel. And maybe he did. 
But perhaps in the excitement of preparing Alice and 
the Eight Princesses, everybody thought somebody else 
was taking care of clearing copyright permission— 
and then, about the time of the Chicago trial run, it 
thudded upon their attention that nobody had! Per¬ 
haps, even, they /jadwritten to Carroll’s literary estate, 
and then gone ahead, assuming permission would be 
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granted. The trans-Atlantic mails took a lot longer in 
that era, and literary estates in any era can be more 
trouble to deal with than the deceased authors them¬ 
selves would have been, so the Eight Princesses team 
might have been surprised midstream with a denial. 
I can even see a chance that whoever at the Library 
of Congress registered the Alice and the Eight Prin¬ 
cesses typescript might have called the situation to the 
team’s attention. Such a scenario is far from impossi¬ 
ble when the creation of literary, artistic, and musical 
works becomes embroiled in righteous possessiveness 
and copyright paranoia. (I have myself finished a nov¬ 
el in another author’s universe, believing I had been 
granted permission, only to discover later and more 
or less by chance that the party granting me permis¬ 
sion was not a party with any right to grant it.) 

Ironically, permission to dramatize a copyrighted 
work, protected in the United States, was not yet pro¬ 
tected in Britain. Thus, no permission to create dra¬ 
matizations of Carroll’s work was needed in the U.S., 
because the U.S. did not recognize Carroll’s copy¬ 
right, and no permission to create dramatizations of 
Carroll’s work was needed in Britain, because Britain 
did not yet consider “copyright” as covering transla¬ 
tion of a written work into a performance. Derek Mill¬ 
er’s Copyright and the Value of Performance, 1770-1911 
comments: “Established by legislation in 1833 in the 
United Kingdom and 1856 in the United States, the 
performance right expanded intellectual property 
law beyond the copying of printed material—the true 
copyright—to include protection against unauthor¬ 
ized performances of dramatic ... works”; and “While 
by 1870 American law restrained dramatizing fiction, 
reserving that right to the author of the hctional 
work, British law made no such provision until 1911.”^ 
Mitchell, however, may not have known that he did 
not need permission in Britain. The precise details of 
what constituted “copying” when it came to “perfor¬ 
mance” were only gradually made clear. Carroll’s pub¬ 
lisher, Alexander Macmillan, himself did not know in 
1875 that a dramatization of the Alice books did not 
need Carroll’s permission. Charles C. Lovett, in his 
Alice On Stage, quotes Macmillan’s letter to Carroll 
about a would-be dramatization, in which Macmillan 
called it: “something ... they have no earthly right to 
do without your permission”; Carroll cautiously con¬ 
sulted a lawyer on the point, and reported to Macmil¬ 
lan in 1877, “I have just got the legal opinion on dra¬ 
matic copyright ... and it is to the effect that anyone 
may dramatize a book.”® 

If the “enormous audience” in Buffalo liked the 
show, I find it very difficult to believe that bad reviews 


in Chicago could alone have been enough to inspire 
such a sweeping and hurried change as was actual¬ 
ly made. Changes on a smaller scale, yes, almost of 
course, as in the earlier Babes in Toyland transforma¬ 
tion, between Chicago and Broadway, of puppeteer 
Marmaduke into Inspector Marmaduke. The team 
might, for instance, have sacrificed their Match Girl 
opening as possibly jarring to ticket-buying Alice lov¬ 
ers. But the excision of such a potential drawing-card 
as alloi the Afo'ce material? Is that likely, especially con¬ 
sidering that the show ended up with the title Won¬ 
derland, and the Tams-Witmark vocal score featured 
Tenniel illustrations? 

Herbert, as founder, with MacDonough and pub¬ 
lisher Jay Witmark among the co-founding members, 
went on to create ASCAP, the American Society of 
Composers and Publishers, in 1914. The organization 
worked to extend the copyright protection of music 
in the U.S. to include the kind of copying represented 
by professional performance, instead of protecting 
simply the printed scores. Perhaps their experience 
with Alice and the Eight Princesses part of what made 
them eager to strengthen the copyright protections 
in 1914—whether they had indeed made any effort 
to get the permissions they did not legally need, but 
would have liked to have as a matter of good rela¬ 
tions, or whether they had simply gone ahead, secure 
in their U.S. legality, and only afterward started to feel 
that the cavalier U.S. law was not quite fair. 
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Hans Richter’s 8x8 
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lice has, I understand, become a patron 
saint of the Surrealists.” Thus William 
Empson, the famous British literary 
critic, observed in 1935.' Two decades later that was 
still very much the case. In this article we discuss a 
largely overlooked 1957 surrealistic him, directed by 
Hans Richter and loosely based, at least in part, on 
Lewis Carroll’s Through the Looking-Glass. We include 
some previously unpublished Philippe Halsman pho¬ 
tographs of an Alician segment of the him. 

Not long after Empson’s statement—referring 
no doubt to the adoption of Carroll by leading surre¬ 
alists such as Rene Magritte, Andre Breton, and Louis 
Aragon—Carroll hgured in Fantastic Art, Dada, Surre¬ 
alism, a groundbreaking exhibition at the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York, December 9,1936 to Janu¬ 
ary 27, 1937. The exhibition, which presented Dada 
and surrealism in a historical context, was possibly 
the hrst exhibition to link Lewis Carroll with surre¬ 
alism. A copy of the 1886 facsimile of the Alice’s Ad¬ 
ventures Under Ground manuscript was included in the 
exhibition, and Carroll’s Gryphon and Mock Turtle 
illustration is reproduced in the exhibition catalogue 
(item 104). 

PART l: 8x.8, THE FILM 

Hans Richter (1888-1976), painter, sculptor, and 
avant-garde hlmmaker, was born in Berlin. He was 
associated with expressionist, Dada, and surrealist 
movements during his years in Europe. Richter co¬ 
founded the Association of Revolutionary Artists 
(“Artistes Radicaux”) at Zurich, and was a member of 
the November Group. His abstract film, Rhythmus 21, 
produced in 1921, was an early and highly influential 
example of its genre. In the early 1930s, he worked 
on an anti-Nazi him (Metall) in the Soviet Union. In 
1941 he emigrated to the United States, and taught 
hlmmaking at the City College of New York. 

In the 1950s, Richter made an Alice fAra, together 
with a number of his artist friends and fellow surre¬ 
alists, including Marcel Duchamp, Jean Arp, Jackie 
Matisse (granddaughter of Henri, her given hrst 
name is variously spelled Jaqueline and Jacqueline), 
Yves Tanguy, Alexander Calder, Max Ernst, Dorothea 
Tanning, Jean Cocteau, and Paul Bowles. The him, 


however, was more Carrollian than Alician, and one 
that left the general audience and even some devoted 
surrealists scratching their heads. 

The him is called 8x8: A Chess-Sonata in 8 Move¬ 
ments, and its premier took place at the Museum of 
Modern Art as a beneht for Film Culture magazine, on 
March 14, 1957. Salvador Dali was supposed to intro¬ 
duce the him, but actress Shelley Winters and New 
York Times him critic Bosley Crowther fulhlled that 
function. The opening had been delayed a week be¬ 
cause the state censorship board wanted some brief 
female nudity removed, but this problem was circum¬ 
vented when Richter agreed to present the scene in 
soft focus. 

In his original script for the hlm’s prologue, Rich¬ 
ter wrote the following narration: 

Ladies and Gentleman, my him “8x8” is a 
bizarre comedy-drama, sights and sounds 
not only out of this world, but probably 
not even in the next.“8x8” mixes equal 
parts of Ereud and Lewis Carroll, with 
Venice, Venus and Old Vienna, Coc¬ 
teau and Bullhghts, surrealism, magic, 
dreams, girls and practically anything else 
that may currently be in your minds. 

“8x8” is an 8-ring screen circus, it gives 
the imagination absolute free play. Sym¬ 
bols mean exactly what you think they 
might mean. Enjoy it. Thank you.^ 

The him opens with the statement by Richter that 
“We use chess, as did Carroll, as the plane, the board 
on which all things which happen in life are also hap¬ 
pening,” followed by a manifesto of sorts: “The him 
has been produced by artists. We have made use of 
the traditional freedom of the artist to follow our in¬ 
spiration.” 

Richter had made an earlier experimental him, 
Dreams That Money Can Buy (1947), with many of the 
same artists who later appeared in 8x8: Max Ernst, 
Eernand Leger, Marcel Duchamp, Man Ray, and Al¬ 
exander Calder. Arnold Eagle (camera) and John 
Latouche (lyrics) were also among those who worked 
on both hlms. Dreams vion an award for the Best Origi¬ 
nal Contribution to the Progress of Cinematography 
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at the 1947 Venice Film Festival. Like 8x8, it was made 
up of disjointed episodes produced by different art¬ 
ists. The Los Angeles Times pronounced the Leger epi¬ 
sode (“The Girl with the Prefabricated Heart”) “as 
delightful as a scene from ‘Alice in Wonderland.’” 
(See it for yourself on YouTube.) Amusingly, the orig¬ 
inal title of 8x8—Not For Sale —^was probably a joke 
follow-on to the earlier title, Dreams That Money Can 
Buy. More seriously, both titles no doubt referred to 
Richter and his friends’ belief that art was more about 
collaboration than commodification. 

8x8 originated, according to Richter, with a sug¬ 
gestion from Marcel Duchamp, a man obsessed with 
chess. As Duchamp’s friend, the author Henri-Pierre 
Roche, noted: “He needed a good chess game like 
a baby needs his bottle.” Chess featured throughout 
Duchamp’s artistic career, from his early painting 
Portrait of Chess Players (1911) to Reunion, the musical 
chess game he staged with John Cage in 1968 on an 
electronic board. He loved its conceptual nature and 
its utter purposelessness.^ 

Duchamp was taught chess by his brothers Ray¬ 
mond Duchamp-Villon and Jacques Villon in 1900 
when he was thirteen. From 1910, there were regu¬ 
lar Sunday games with a group of Cubist artists, and 
when he moved to New York, Duchamp became a 
central figure in the late-night chess sessions at the 
art collector and Freudian literary critic Walter Arens- 
berg’s salons (also frequented by chess champion 
Larry Evans). 

The film’s title refers, of course, to the arrange¬ 
ment of squares on a chessboard. Richter wrote to Jean 
Cocteau on the chess motif: “Chess is so universal that 
practically every human situation has its correspond¬ 
ing move among the countless possibilities of chess. 
This is really what fascinated me about the theme, and 
that is why 1 got involved in it in the first place. 

Perhaps Richter was almost as obsessed with chess 
as his friend Duchamp. He wrote about it endlessly. 

What attracted me to make 8x8 was in a way 
the intricate pattern which evolves in this fan¬ 
tastic game, chess, which 100 years ago stimu¬ 
lated Lewis Carroll to his deep and fantastic 
story “Through the Looking Glass.” Though 
1 did not “remember” Carroll till late in the 
game. 1 was fascinated by its aesthetic, its chal¬ 
lenging quality, its unending human implica¬ 
tions. It gave me freedom “to invent.” But no 
matter what 1 could invent, it kept both its 
symbolic relationships to life as it did to chess. 

A play of opposites: black against white; man 
against woman; good against evil. 1 took up 
the challenge and asked my artists and col¬ 
leagues to play the game with me. They did.'’ 


Richter allowed that he took liberties with chess rules 
and progressed in a spontaneous stream of conscious¬ 
ness way, saying that the film deviates from chess but, 
over all, runs true to a chess game. When writing 
about 8x8, time and time again he referred to the psy¬ 
chological power of chess and how it revealed human 
emotions and problems. “Chess symbolizes the eter¬ 
nal conflict among and within men.”® 

Chess, then, is one motif; dreams are another. 
And both of course are connected to Carroll. The 
title at the beginning of the film reads, in part: “This 
film deals with the world of fantasy. It is a fairy tale for 
grown-ups. It explores the realm behind the magic 
mirror which served Lewis Carroll 100 years ago to 
stimulate imagination.” 

Jackie Matisse Monnier elaborated: “It was made 
from eight stories that followed one other—each 
filmed in a different place—and included people 
such as Max Ernst and his wife, Yves Tanguy, Jean 
Cocteau, Dorothea Tanning, and Alexander Calder. 
In our scene we played chess characters: I was the 
white queen and Marcel the black [sic] king. It was 
very amusing to do it—it was more about adults hav¬ 
ing lots of fun than anything else.”^ [Duchamp was 
actually the White King.] 

The film’s eight movements, “moves” in chess par¬ 
lance, surrealistically reinterpret Alice’s progression 
from Pawn to Queen in Looking-Glass. Each has differ¬ 
ent actors and different situations, and the movements 
were filmed in different locations—but all have tides 
reflecting the chess theme. Richter described them in 
the following eight paragraphs from Film Culture, v. 1. 
no. 1. [Typos have been silendy corrected.]: 

(Prologue): French Opening. Jean Arp the 
sculptor-painter as the humble chess table 
giving the game its first “turn” [filmed in 
Zurich]. And Darius Milhaud conduct¬ 
ing a ballet of chess figures (Burmese, 
Jugoslavian, Indian, 17* century, etc.). 

i) “Black Schemes.” Attack (on the chess 
board) of black and defense of white by Mar¬ 
cel Duchamp as white king and Jacqueline 
Matisse as white queen. She defeats three 
black ofdcers (Yves Tanguy as Bishop, Julien 
Levy as Knight, Richard Huelsenbeck as 
Castle) who try alternatively hypnosis, love- 
making, and brute force to seduce the ravish¬ 
ing white queen but fail and are eliminated 
one by one by the dangerous woman. She 
herself, though, falls into a trap of the black 
king and pulls a draw against his cunning. 

[This is the most overtly Carrollian episode. 

This sequence was dimed in Southbury, Con- 
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necticut in 1952; some photos from the se¬ 
quence are printed in Film Cultures. 1, no. 1.] 

2 ) “Venetian Episode.” A song-ballad. Peggy 
Guggenheim plays black on the chess board 
against all rules and throws the white king 
into Venice’s Canale Grande. She drowns 
herself in despair after the loss but spells a 
curse on the lost one, which forbids any other 
woman ever to enjoy him. [Filmed in Venice.] 

3 ) “A New Twist.” Alexander Calder and 
his bar-can-birds. The theory of a happy 
victory of a lost cause, that is, the vic¬ 
tory of imagination over routine. 

4 ) “The Obstacle.” Produced by Willem de 
Vogel in Holland. A solitary game played 
by W. Sandberg, director of the Stedelijk 
Museum, Amsterdam, in which he is freed 
from a self-imposed obstacle and its inhib¬ 
iting consequences by the Muse herself, 
showing herself to him in the nude [the 
scene the censorship board objected to]. 

5 ) “The Middle Game.” With Max Ernst 
and his wife Dorothea Tanning. The 
theme of this sequence is to vie for posi¬ 
tion to get an advantage over the oppo¬ 
nent. Move and counter-move which are 
ultimately balanced by identical actions in 
the same locations by both players. It ends 
in a happy draw (by husband and wife.) 

6 ) “The Queening of the Pawn.” Produced 
by Jean Cocteau in St. Jean Cap Ferrat, 
France. A free interpretation of the prog¬ 
ress of the pawn (Cocteau) through many 
obstacles over the seven squares until he 
reaches the opposite goal-line, where the 
pawn is to be exchanged into a Queen. 

7 ) “The Fatal Move.” A reversed Pygmalion 
story with Paul Bowles as the composer 
poet (which he really is), who closes himself 
more and more to the world of reality and 
chooses to follow his imagination alone. In 
creating finally his Pygmalion (the Moroc¬ 
can painter Ahmed ben Driss al Vacubi) he 
loses complete contact with reality and his 
creature becomes all powerful. It robs him 
of all belongings and finally his life, whereas 
Pygmalion continues to live the life of his 
benefactor. [Filmed at Libby Holman’s 
swimming pool in Stamford, Connecticut.] 


8 ) “Checking the King.” The challenger 
(Jose L. Sert, Dean of Architecture at 
Harvard University) has to cross a string- 
labyrinth in the woods, avoiding the traps 
which caught others before him. He chal¬ 
lenges the Bull-King-Minotaur (Frederick 
Kiesler, architect, sculptor, painter) in a 
very formally regulated “Bull Fight.” They 
fight it out under the supervision of the 
umpire (Paul Wiener, architect) until the 
bull king has cornered the challenger who 
is counted out. But through a trick the 
latter turns the table and kills the king. 

Mate! 

No wonder viewers and even reviewers were confused! 
On March 16, 1957, New York Times reviewer, H.H.T. 
(Henry Howard Thompson, Jr.) asked at whom the 
film, which was shown at the Fifth Avenue Cinema, 
was directed, and continued: 

With all due respect to the dedicated cre¬ 
ativeness of Mr. Richter’s thirty-five year film 
record and his sporting, self-conscious cast 
of friends, one viewer still wonders. For hav¬ 
ing made his initial point, an accomplished 
American film poet then goes to work with 
a heavy, overly gilded and even dull anvil... . 
Furthermore, if Mr. Richter’s generally baf¬ 
fling coy “moves” seldom impart the psycho¬ 
logical crescendo of chess, they rarely project 
any game’s real point—to wit, straight undi¬ 
luted fun. 

However, while Thompson was bewildered at times, 
he also appreciated the poetry and beauty in the 
Calder and Bowles sequences. 

Writing in the New York Daily News, also on March 
16, Dorothy Masters called the film a “surrealistic 
hodgepodge.” She quoted Richter that “critics should 
not look so hard for potatoes where only flowers are 
offered,” and mocked his idea of film poetry—in 
which “symbol can be used without fear of being mis¬ 
understood, and without fear of being understood.” 
Masters praised only the relatively straightforward 
Calder sequence. 

Variety, in a review signed “Hift,” March 20, re¬ 
ferred to Richter as “a presiding deity of the cinema 
avant-garde,” and called the film “obscure, sometimes 
pretentiously so,” “a mite boring,” mystifying, esoter¬ 
ic, too long, and so on. Calder again was a favorite. 

Irene Thirer, in the New York Post, March 17: 
“Mile. Matisse is lovely to look at in the opening se¬ 
quence with Marcel Duchamp, Yves Tanguy, Julien 
Levy, and Richard Huelsenbeck in support. The 
background ballad, sung by Oscar Brand, goes like 
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this: ‘Beware the smiling goddess who hides within 
her bodice the pep that lovers crave ... the food that 
dreams arise from on which each man relies from 
cradle to grave... . Her modus operandi with beggar, 
king, or dandy no logic can unmesh... . You find that 
underneath all her softness she is lethal, an abattoir 
of flesh.’ And that’s just about the gist of it—as far as 
we can make out.” (The song’s title is “Mock Madri¬ 
gal,” and the charming lyrics are byjohn Latouche.) 

We have found only one critic who truly appreci¬ 
ated Richter’s him. RV.B., in the New York Herald Tri¬ 
bune, March 16, wrote: “The him is certainly no more 
obscure than many a hne poem.” RV.B commented 
positively on several of the movements, and he too 
liked the “Mock Madrigal” lyrics. 

The hlm’s sound track is certainly of interest— 
which is not surprising in a Chess-5owato. Richter, al¬ 
ways innovating, boasted that: 

I have made my new him “8x8” as an inde¬ 
pendent artist and that gives me freedom to 
experiment with sound as well as image. I 
think I have opened in “8x8” a number of 
new ways in the use of sound.... I start the 
him with a burst of music, romantic clavi¬ 
chord music. After the audience settles down 
and relaxes the changes start—^whole se¬ 
quences with sound effects only, interrupted 
speech, etc. I have cut up the conventional 
elements of the aural world—sound effects, 
music and speech—into small sections, and 
by re-editing them in a new sequence, play¬ 
ing them forwards and backwards or in any 
manner I found necessary, I have used them 
to construct the sound track for “8x8.” I have 
composed sound as I do with pictures.® 

Suggestions for the soundtrack submitted byj. Stan 
Brakhage on November 16, 1954, include the follow¬ 
ing: “Opening sequence: Take off on a kind of poetry 
reminiscent of ‘Through the Looking-Glass’ to estab¬ 
lish the feeling of the film which is to be.”® Brakhage, 
one of Richter’s students, later became well known as 
a hlmmaker. 

The Freudian angle interested literary critic Ve¬ 
ronika Fuechtner, who, commenting on the “Black 
Schemes” episode, wrote: 

The film is a surrealist exercise in psycho¬ 
analytic symbolism, from the obsessive chess 
player who can’t move his “piece” until the 
figure of a naked woman emerges in the 
background, to the “queening of the pawn” 
which turns Cocteau into a beautiful woman... 

. The movement in which Huelsenbeck 
[writer, poet, psychoanalyst, and Dadaist] per¬ 
forms is titled “Black Schemes.” Huelsenbeck 


plays a threatening knight who tears a queen 
(Jacqueline Matisse) away from her suitor and 
subjects her to his will: he pulls her from the 
tree she is sitting in, forces her to kneel on the 
ground and takes away her crown. After she 
escapes, he searches for her, trips over her foot, 
and falls. She kicks his empty black armor and 
helmet into a ravine. Huelsenbeck’s knight 
seems confined by his armor—he is stiff, yet 
brutish and sadist, enjoys the struggle, and 
takes care to analyze the queen’s crown. In the 
greater “scheme” of things, this knight turns 
out to be a pawn in the queen’s game of love. 

Her suitor dies from her arrows, and the king, 
who attempts to trap her, catches tire. When 
she walks away liberated and alone, her foot¬ 
prints slowly till with water. 

To Huelsenbeck, the male and female prin¬ 
ciples in Richter’s film were opposites working 
in a way similar to that of completeness and 
incompleteness. Cultural influences could dis¬ 
turb the fragile balance of this opposition. The 
film’s imagery of sexual opposition and incom¬ 
patibility closely relate to Huelsenbeck’s psy¬ 
choanalytic vision of the sexes at that time.'® 

Fuechtner’s description is flawed. Huelsenbeck is ac¬ 
tually the Castle, not the Knight, and isjust one of four 
Black pieces who attempt seduction in some form of 
the White Queen. A detailed description of the action 
of “Black Schemes” is presented in Film Culturev. 5 no. 
6 together with photographs by Richter. 

But does this him, even just the “Black Schemes” 
movement, actually have much to do with Alice? Ad¬ 
aptation comes in all forms. Rerhaps we must leave 
it to you, the audience, to decide. There is a version 
(evidently cut, and somewhat faded) at www.youtube. 
com/watch?v=gMIBbesWJDA. And it may help to 
look at some photographs of scenes. 

PART II: HALSMAN PHOTOGRAPHS 
FROM THE FILMING OF 8x8 

Rhilippe Halsman (1906-1979), who took photo¬ 
graphs (pp. 25, 26) of the “Black Schemes” move¬ 
ment in 8x8, was, like Hans Richter, a refugee from 
Naziism, and like Richter, a very interesting artist. He 
was born in Riga. When mountain climbing in the 
Austrian Alps, his father fell to his death, and Hals¬ 
man was falsely accused of parricide by anti-Semitic 
authorities. He spent two years in prison, but gained 
support for his release from important intellectu¬ 
als such as Albert Einstein. Halsman moved to Raris 
in 1932, where he photographed artists and writers 
such as Chagall, Gide, and Le Corbusier. When Hit¬ 
ler invaded Raris in 1940, Halsman emigrated to New 
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York. He arrived with little more than the twin-lens 
reflex camera that he had designed himself and five 
languages, none of them English. By the early 1950s, 
when the filming of 8x8 began, Philippe Halsman 
had become one of the world’s most famous portrait 
photographers. Many of his portraits—those, for ex¬ 
ample, of Marilyn Monroe, Albert Einstein, Louis 
Armstrong, President John E. Kennedy—are the icon¬ 
ic photographs that come to mind when we think of 
these people. Winston Churchill liked his image so 
much that he used it as the cover for volume five of 
his Memoirs of the Second World War. Einstein’s likeness 
was later the basis of a U.S. postage stamp. 

Halsman is also well known for inventing “jump 
photos”: Marilyn Monroe, Richard Nixon, Jerry Lewis 
and Dean Martin, Sophia Loren, Audrey Hepburn, 
Brigitte Bardot, even the Duke and Duchess of Wind¬ 
sor, and many others were willing to have Halsman 
take their picture while jumping. “When you ask a 
person to jump,” he said, “his attention is mostly di¬ 
rected toward the act of jumping and the mask falls so 
that the real person appears.”*' 

Another specialty was documenting performing 
arts. Halsman’s photograph of Bambi Linn as Alice 
with Humpty Dumpty (April 28, 1947) appeared on 
the cover of Life Magazine, as did 100 other Halsman 
photographs—both portraits and performing arts 
shots—over the years. 


Was Halsman a surrealist or merely playful? Your 
opinion may depend on what you think of his jump 
photos, and, even more so, those of his most fre¬ 
quent subject, Salvador Dalf. He actually took hun¬ 
dreds of photos of Dali’s mustache. And then there 
is Dali Atomicus, in which a typically crazed-looking 
Salvador Dali is suspended in mid-air together with 
three cats, a chair, and a long S-shaped stream of wa¬ 
ter. That photo took 28 tries. Or Voluptas Mors, a sur¬ 
realistic portrait of Dalf beside a large skull, which is 
actually a tableau vivant composed of seven nudes— 
Halsman took three hours to arrange the models ac¬ 
cording to a sketch by Dalf. In another photograph, 
Halsman shot Dalf and a rhinoceros in prohle, nose 
to horn. 

While we haven’t found any direct communica¬ 
tions between Halsman and Duchamp, they were 
neighbors in the same artist studio building. The Ate¬ 
lier, at 33 West 67*'* Street in New York. Duchamp and 
Dali were friends, and both were chess players. Hals¬ 
man was also a friend of Arnold Eagle, who taught 
film making at the New School in New York for de¬ 
cades. In fact Eagle and Halsman worked together on 
some film projects on the fourth floor of 41 West 47* 
Street, above the Gotham Book Mart. Eagle’s archives 
at the Getty include two photos of Dreams That Money 
Can Buy by Halsman, entitled “Documenting the set 
of Hans Richter’s film.” 
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Halsman took multiple photos at the filming of 
“Black Schemes.” There is no indication that these 
photos were done on assignment, unlike the many 
performing arts shots he took for Life. More likely, 
they were a collaboration among friends. We don’t 
know how many photographs Halsman took that day. 
The two shown here, apparently production photos, 
are in the Imholtz collection. 

Figure 1 was shot while the scene was being set 
up. Halsman captured Arnold Eagle adjusting his 
camera, which is aimed at an actor (probably standing 
in for Duchamp) perched in a leafy maple tree. (The 
“Black Schemes” movement opens with Duchamp and 
Matisse, the White King and Queen, asleep in a tree.) 
To the left of Eagle are two unidentified actors (ex¬ 
tras). However, in a December 2000 interview in tout- 
surrealist and Duchamp friend Enrico Donati 
said that the “extras” that day included Donati him¬ 
self as a Pawn, his daughter as a Queen, and Alexina 
“Teeny” Duchamp (she previously had been married 
to Pierre Matisse and was Jackie Matisse’s mother). 

In Figure 2, a chessboard has been painted on 
the grass. Halsman captures several actors—all in cos¬ 
tume—with Richter in the background standing on 
a truck or tractor, directing, and Arnold Eagle to his 
left, training his camera on the scene. The woman on 
the right looks like Jackie Matisse. 

There are other Halsman photos of “Black 
Schemes.” Particularly nice is one reprinted in Philippe 
Halsman: A Retrospective (Boston, Little Brown & Co., 
1998) which shows the entire chessboard and all the 
characters in costume. However, none of the photo¬ 


graphs we have seen is of the actual filming. They all 
seem to be production photos. 

Years later, in 1967, when asked to deliver a 
Sunday sermon at the Spencer Memorial Church of 
Brooklyn Heights, Halsman said: 

Any work of art, in any form, is the product 
of a chain of selections. When the selections 
complement and reinforce each other, and 
when all the selections are right, chances are 
that the artist has created a masterwork.'^ 

That is certainly true of Carroll’s masterpieces, Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland and Through the Looking- 
Glass. One wonders in the end whether Halsman 
thought 8x8 was such a masterwork. Richter, for his 
part, said, “I should not worry about who gets what 
out of experimental film, as long as it is made out of 
love and conviction. 

CAST OF CHARACTERS IN 8x8 

The cast of characters involved in 8x8, which amounted 
to what one critic called “a Dadaist reunion,” includes: 

♦ Arp, Jean (1886-1966), Erench-German sculptor, 
painter, poet, and abstract artist 

♦ Bowles, Paul (1910-1999), American expatriate 
composer, author, and translator 

♦ Bryson, Ceal (dates unknown), actor 

♦ Calas, Nicolas (1907-1988), pseudonym of Nikos 
Kalamaris, Greek-American poet and art critic 
(played the Black King in “Black Schemes”) 
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♦ Calder, Alexander (1898-1976), American 
sculptor, most famous for his mobiles 

♦ Cocteau, Jean (1889-1963), French poet, play¬ 
wright, novelist, designer, and filmmaker 

♦ Donati, Enrico (1909-2008), Italian-American 
surrealist painter and sculptor 

♦ Duchamp, Marcel (1887-1968), French-American 
surrealist painter, sculptor, chess player, and writer 

♦ Eagle, Arnold (1909-1992), Elungarian-American 
photographer and cinematographer 

♦ Ernst, Max (1891-1976), German painter, sculp¬ 
tor, graphic artist, and poet 

♦ Guggenheim, Peggy (1898-1979), American art 
collector, married to Max Ernst, 1941-1946 

♦ Elalsman, Philippe (1906-979), Latvian-born 
American portrait photographer 

♦ Holman, Libby (1904—1971), American singer 
and actress known for her unconventional life 

♦ Huelsenbeck, Richard (1892-1974), German 
writer, poet, and psychoanalyst 

♦ Kiesler, Frederick (1890-1965), Austrian-Amer- 
ican architect, theoretician, theater designer, 
artist, and sculptor 

♦ Latouche, John (1914—1956), prolific American 
lyricist 

♦ Levy,Julien (1906-1981), art dealer and propri¬ 
etor of the Julien Levy Gallery in New York City, 
an important venue for surrealists, avant-garde 
artists, and American photographers in the 1930s 
and 1940s 

♦ Matisse, Jaqueline (1919- ), actor and artist, the 
granddaughter of Henri Matisse 

♦ Pellegrini, Eugene (dates unknown), actor 

♦ Richter, Hans (1888-1976), German-born avant- 
garde filmmaker. His 1921 film, Rhythmus 21, was 
one of the hrst abstract films 

♦ Sandberg, Jonkheer Willem Jacob Henri Berend 
(1897-1984), known as Willem Sandberg, Dutch 
typographer, museum curator, and member of 
the Dutch resistance during World War II 

♦ Sert, Jose L. (1902-1983), architect and dean of 
Harvard’s School of Design 

♦ Tanguy, Yves (1900-1955), French surrealist 
painter 

♦ Tanning, Dorothea (1910-2012), American sur¬ 
realist painter, printmaker, sculptor, writer, and 
poet, married to Max Ernst from 1946 to 1976 

♦ Townsend, Douglas (1921-2012), American com¬ 
poser 

♦ Weiner, Paul (1913-1968), architect and urban 
planner 
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Leaves fwm 
The Deaneny Ganden 



Today, as often happens, I was 
perusing my wonderful copy of 
the Annotated and discovered some 
things of note. 

Firstly: The White Knight de¬ 
scribes the Aged Man as having 
a face “very like a crow.” This, 
of course, brings to mind the 
Monstrous Crow, and what I find 
fascinating is this: According to 
the Dramatis Personae of Through 
the Looking-Glass, not only are the 
Aged Man and the Crow both 
bishops, but they are facing each 
other on the chessboard at the 
beginning of the game. 

Secondly: The Mock Turde say¬ 
ing, “I mean what I say.” Regard¬ 
ing Alice’s remark on his “por¬ 
poise” explanation hearkens back 
to tbe Mad Tea-Party when Alice 
and the others present engage in a 
heated debate over whether “I say 
what I mean” is the same thing as 
“I mean what I say.” 

Fred Scher 


- m - 

In KL 100:64, you give a “hearty 
welcome back to the Lewis Car- 
roll Genootschap of the Netherlands, 
a sister society.” You mentioned 
that after “a flurry of meetings and 
publications from 1976 to 1983, it 
softly and suddenly vanished away.” 
Your readers may be interested 
to know a little more about this 
earlier incarnation. 

Our three children were 
born in 1965,, 1967, and 1969. 

My godmother had contacts in 
Holland and suggested we ask a 
lovely young lady, Mary Boxon, 
to come and help us as an occa¬ 
sional au pair. She stayed with us 
several times in the early 1970s 
and was wonderful with our three 
offspring. One evening I invited 
her to come along with me when 
I gave a talk to a local women’s 
group on Lewis Carroll. She was 
intrigued, and when she returned 
to Holland she and Caspar Kool 
founded the Lewis Carroll Genoot¬ 


schap—which as you rightly say 
flourished for a while. 

Their major publication was 
tbeir issue of Wauwelwok with a 
catalogue of 100 Dutch editions of 
the Alice books. This was compiled 
by Mary, calling on Dutch libraries 
and ber collection as well as those 
of Caspar Kool, myself, and John 
Davis (now part of the Wakeling 
collection). It has of course been 
superseded by Jon Lindseth’s 
monumental work on transla¬ 
tions, but was still a pioneer piece 
of fine research. Mary went on to 
become a teacber of English in the 
Netherlands, married Art Reitveld, 
and had two fine daughters. Sadly, 
she died at a young age, and the 
Society faded. Around 2000 it 
briefly reappeared, calling itself 
“Lewis Carroll Netherlands.” The 
chairman was Eddi Lint—but this 
iteration also faded away rather 
rapidly. 

Seliuyn Goodacre 
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On April 15, a witty poem 
appeared in Hufvudstads- 
bladet, the highest-circulation 
Swedish-language newspaper 
in Finland. Its subject was 
the then-recent first image 
of a black hole. The poet 
surmises that a black hole 
resembles essentially an 
abominable well that will eat 
everything, and compares it 
to the rabbit-hole that leads 
to Wonderland. 

This led me to think how 
cosmological nomenclature 
should be rectified. Instead 
of “wormholes,” the cos- 
mologists should talk about 
rabbit-holes. This might 
make the universe look 
quite different. On the other 
hand, I don’t know if Alice 


I had no models (though, later, 

I made the discovery that Lewis 
Carroll—possibly—and Les Mur¬ 
ray, the Australian poet and Nobel 
Prize candidate, to name only two, 
shared my condition [ awtMw]), no 
material. I was on my own. 

Daniel Tanimet, Every Word Is a 
Bird We Teach to Sing, Little, 
Brown and Company, New York, 
2017 

-0- 

Everyone knows they will never 
be able to write a story like Alice in 
Wonderland, say, or To the Lighthouse, 
but on that first reading. Gather’s 
coming-of-age book seemed beau¬ 
tifully straightforward. 

Nicci Gerard, “Before the Tree: 

A Selection of Writers and Thinkers 
Share the Books that Inspired Them 
as Young Readers, ’’The Times 
Literary Supplement, May 22, 
2019 


was transported to Wonderland 
through a very small black hole, 
but now that you mention it, that 
sounds quite plausible. 

Markus Lang 
Finland 

See also “The Alice Universe” in KL 
91:34 and follow-up letters in 92:24 
and 95:36. - Ed. 

-II- 

In an interesting conjunction 
between art and life, the Hatter’s 
personal attack on Alice’s appear¬ 
ance, ‘Your hair wants cutting,” 
may be taken as Carroll’s reaction 
to Tenniel’s portrayal. 

A perusal of period photo¬ 
graphs and illustrations shows 
female children with long hair 
similar to Alice’s blonde tresses, 
often captured by what has come 


to be known as an “Alice band.” 
Yet as we know, for an unspecified 
period Alice Liddell’s dark hair 
was cut in an unusually short bob. 
Did Carroll prefer this somewhat 
radical style? Interpolating from 
Dodgson’s photographic evidence, 
Alice’s spirited defense may reflect 
the feelings of the Alice whose sis¬ 
ters had themselves retained their 
long hair. 

Dr. Fernly Bowers, DVM, PhD, etc. 

Dr. Bowers will undoubtedly further 
explore this fascinating question in his 
three-volume work on the Three CDs: 
The Mutual Influence of Dickens, 
Dodgson, and Darwin, to be pub¬ 
lished next year. A special appendix 
discussing Conan Doyle is in prepara¬ 
tion. 



- m - 

When one comes from a proper 
Nordic society, [which is] well- 
organized and predictable, after a 
period of time in Vienna he may 
feel like Alice in Wonderland. 
Everything is familiar but still 
contrary to what he is used to. 
Nothing is really what it seems to 
be and nothing is meant seriously. 
It’s here that I feel at home. 

Mans Nyberg, “Wien 1st Anders, ” 
Hufvudstadsbladet,/w/y 7, 2019, 
tr. Markus Lang 


- m - 

In turn, these immersive science- 
driven experiences are renewing 
ancient intuitions that linear, im¬ 
mediate reality is not all there is. 
There’s reality and there’s virtual 
reality, space and cyberspace. Use 
whatever analogy you will. Our 
online lives take us down the rab¬ 
bit hole like Alice. We wake up in 
the morning and walk through the 
back of the closet into Narnia. 
Krista Tippett, Becoming Wise— 
An Inquiry into the Mystery and 
the Art of Living, Little, Brown 
Book Group, 201 7 

- m - 

Godel [found] the possibility of a 
hitherto unimaginable kind of uni¬ 
verse ... a third kind of solution to 
Einstein’s equations in which the 
universe was not expanding, but 
rotating. What makes this rotat¬ 
ing truly weird, Godel showed, 
is the way it mixes up space and 
time. By completing a sufficiently 
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long round trip in a rocket ship, a 
resident of Godel’s universe could 
travel back to any point in his own 
past. Einstein was not entirely 
pleased with the news that his 
equations permitted something as 
Alice in Wonderland-like as spatial 
paths that looped backwards in 
time; in fact, he confessed to being 
“disturbed” by Godel’s universe. 
Jim Holt, When Einstein Walked 
with Godel, Farrar, Straus and 
Giroux, 2018 

- m - 

Miss Crake looked pained. “Only 
fools disregard children’s litera¬ 
ture. Clarity of vision is shed with 
childhood, but one can sometimes 
recover a glimpse of it in the best 
children’s literature. I re-read 
Lewis Carroll about once a year.” 
Salley Vickers, The Librarian, 
Penguin Books, New York, 2018 

- m - 

It was like having a job interview 
with a cross between Lord Ems- 
worth and the White Rabbit. 

Ruth Dudley Edwards, The 
English School of Murder, St. 
Martin’s Press, New York, 1990 

- m - 

Bert blushed and crossed his arms 
again, covering the tattoo, but not 
before Tuesday finally saw it close- 
up: one of John Tenniel’s famous 
illustrations from Alice’s Adventures 
in Wonderland, the White Rabbit, 
standing on its hind paws, wear¬ 
ing a check coat and looking at a 
pocket watch. 

Kate Racculia, Tuesday Mooney 
Talks to Ghosts, Houghton 
Mifflin Harcourt, New York, 2019 

-II- 

It was some tea party that after¬ 
noon in Venice, almost as dizzy 
as the Mad Hatter’s. 

Marilyn Horne, My Life, 
Atheneum, New York, 1983 


-n- 

I failed, I admit it, to suppress 
a laugh, because this cut-price 
Fitzcarraldo, who had put on a 
battered top hat for the occasion 
and who was slurping his tea nois¬ 
ily from a rare Meissen porcelain 
cup, now also bore a striking re¬ 
semblance to the Mad Hatter, and 
Nero [Golden], leaning intently 
toward him, made an adequate 
March Hare. 

Salman Rushdie, The Golden 
House, Random House, New York, 
2017 


- m - 

Europe’s most ancient mammalian 
group turns out to be the dormice, 
which are not mice but rather 
small, arboreal rodents with furry 
tails that episodically hibernate: 
no wonder Lewis Carroll’s tea¬ 
partying dormouse was a chronic 
narcoleptic. 

Natalie Angier, “Serengeti on the 
Seine, ” a review o/Europe: A 
Natural History, by Tim Flannery 
with Luigi Boitani, The New York 
Review of Books, May 9, 2019 

- m - 

He knew that other writers could 
make masterpieces out of ac¬ 
counts of tea parties (e.g., the Mad 
Hatter’s) or dinner parties (e.g., 
Mrs. Dalloway’s) or, if you were 
Leopold Bloom, out of a day spent 
walking around a city while your 
wife was being unfaithful to you 
back home... . 

Salman Rushdie, Quichotte, 
Random House, New York, 2019 

- m - 

Otto Wacker went to trial, which 
became an Alice-in-Wonderland 
farce with experts giving uproari¬ 
ously conflicting opinions. What 
was a real and a faked Van Gogh 
became so muddled by what 
seemed to the general public a 
bunch of madmen, not art ex¬ 
perts, that Wacker all but got off. 
Thomas Having, False Impres¬ 
sions, The Hunt for Big-Time 
Art Fakes, Simon &f Schuster, 

New York, 1996 


- m - 

Through the Looking-Glass is an out¬ 
rageous companion piece to The 
Voyage of the Beagle, both books are 
egged on by the conviction that 
wonder is all very well, but brisk 
inquisition is better. 

Anthony Lane, Nobody’s Perfect, 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 2002 

- m - 

Like the Red Queen in Through 
the Looking-Glass, [gay] activists 
must run fast to stay in place, and 
doubly fast to make progress. 
Andrew Solomon, “First New York 
Pride March: An Act of Desperate 
CoMrage,’’New York Times, June 
29, 2019 

- m - 

Lunch at Strand House with the 
head and some directors of W. H. 
Smith: two Tweedledum and Twee- 
dledee figures... . I should have 
refused the prize. I don’t believe 
in prizes. 

John Fowles on receiving the W. H. 
Smith prize in 1970, quoted in The 
Times Literary Supplement, 
June 18, 2019 

- m - 

The Soviet Union could give its 
populace some jam today, and 
reinvest for tomorrow, and pay the 
weapons bill of a superpower, all 
at once. 

Francis Spufford, Red Plenty, 
Faber and Faber, London, 2010 

- m - 

If the White Knight had worn a 
kilt instead of armour, he would 
have looked much like Major 
Norman Macisaac. 

Compton MacKenzie, The 
Monarch of the Glen, Chatto & 
Windus, London, 1941 
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- m - 

... observers at different observato¬ 
ries disagreed about precisely what 
spectral characteristics should 
be used to classify certain stars. 
Alluding to a character in Lewis 
Carroll’s Through the Looking Glass, 
the astrophysicist Henry Norris 
Russell described the situation in 
1923 as follows, “At present, the 
... classification meets only one of 
the White Knight’s specifications. 
We have decided what the names 
of the various classes shall be. We 


When we were choosing roles, 
Andre [Gregory] told us to write 
down what we wanted to be. I 
wrote the Dormouse and the 
White Queen. I knew I didn’t want 
to be Alice. I found her a drag. In 
the book she came across to me as 
very staid, almost prudish. She’s 
always trying to fit things into what 
she’s been taught. She seemed like 
a stiff little English girl, and I had 
no cerebral or visceral contact with 
her. She was everything I hated. 
Angela Pietropinto, “Alice” in the 
Manhattan Project production 
(1970), interviewed in Alice in 
Wonderland: The Forming of 
a Company and the Making of 
a Play, Merlin House, New York, 
1973 

- m - 

Wouldn’t she [Alice] be a little 
messed up? She was a little girl 
who was put in mortal danger 
repeatedly and saw people die left 
and right. 

Andy Weir, introduction to 
Cheshire Crossing, Ten Speed, 
Berkeley, 2019 


have next to dehne just what shall 
be called by each of these names. 
Before we do that, I think it will 
pay us to find out all we can about 
what they are.” 

Cecilia Payne-Gaposchkin, An 
Autobiography and Other 
Recollections, Cambridge 
University Press, Cambridge (UK), 
1996 


- m - 

Among the actual left, the liberal 
becomes still another imaginary 
monster, the dreaded neoliberal. 
If, to borrow a conception from 
Lewis Carroll’s great poem “The 
Hunting of the Snark” (where 
there are two monsters, one bad, 



- m - 

Tbey feel like they have the license 
to go out and say whatever they 
want. It’s insane to even—it feels 
to me like living in some kind of, 
you know, Alice in Wonderland, 
where you’re up on the real world 
and then you fall down the rabbit 
hole, and, you know, the presi¬ 
dent’s the Cheshire Cat asking you 
questions about crazy things that 
don’t bear any resemblance to the 
reality of anything that has to do 
with me. 

Hunter Biden, ABC News 
interview, October 14, 2019 


- m - 

When I lived in Berlin as a small 
German child, a lady used to come 
to our house and try to teach me 
English by means of reading Alice 


the other worse, being pursued 
by a strange Carrollian hunting 
party), the left-liberal of right-wing 
polemics is a Snark, a hideous 
creature, then the neoliberal of 
leftwing imagination is actually a 
Boojum—a creature so horrible 
that it can hardly be glimpsed or 
identified. 

Adam Gopnik, A Thousand Small 
Sanities: The Moral Adventure 
of Liberalism, Basic Books, 
Ashland, 2019 


in Wonderland. “This is very funny,” 
she would explain, while I stared 
at her with disbelief and loathing. 
Judith Kerr, “Writing with 
Borrowed Words, ’’The Times 
Literary Supplement, May 23, 
2019; first published in 1975 

- m - 

I can’t explain myself, Tm afraid, 
sir, because I’m not myself, you see. 
God knows where that quote came 
from, or why I had it in my head. 

H. G. Parry, The Unlikely 
Escape of Uriah Heep, Redbook, 
New York, 2019 

- m - 

I love Lewis Carroll; he’s a total 
genius. His two classic works are 
children’s books for grown-ups, 
because they reveal aspects of the 
creative mind that we all have but 
seldom use in adulthood. Inspired 
by Carroll, I make a habit of try¬ 
ing to learn seven amazing things 
before breakfast. 

Daniel Libeskind, “Chosen, ” The 
Week, December 14, 2018 
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^^ings 


OF LINDA CASSADY 



“Would you—be good enough, ” Alice panted 
out, after running a little further, “to stop a 
minute—just to get — one’s breath again?” 

“I’m good enough, ” the King said, “only I’m 
not strong enough. You see, a minute 
goes by so fearfully quick. You might 
as well try to stop a Bandersnatch!” 

Through the Looking-Glass 

^he LCSNA Fall 2019 meeting 
was held in Philadelphia in 
October 2019 and hosted by 
the University of Pennsylvania Van Pelt 
Library at the Kislak Center for Special 
Collections, Rare Books and Manu- 
scripts, as is well documented in this is¬ 
sue’s Meeting Report. I want to “stop a 
minute—just to get—my breath again” 
and give a huge thank you to members 
April Lynn James and Bob Stek for assembling such 
a terrific slate of speakers and for hosting a fine Mad 
Hatter Day Tea. The Penn library was a fantastic ven¬ 
ue: It provided many opportunities to congregate and 
catch up with Carrollian friends, new and old. 

The meeting began with an engaging and de¬ 
lightful presentation by Charlie Lovett titled Alice on 
Stage in Philadelphia. We hope to put the audio and 
slide presentations on our website soon. 

Besides attending a Tea Party on Sunday, we went 
down the rabbit hole to the Penn Common Press at 
the Fisher Fine Arts Library to print our own let¬ 
terpress Carrollian keepsakes of “The Mouse’s Tail” 
from Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. About fifty peo¬ 
ple attended the meeting. 

WOULD YOU TELL ME PLEASE ... 

At the meeting I asked, “Would you tell [the Board 
and me] please, which way we ought to go from 
here?” People were not shy to respond, and I’m shar¬ 
ing the ideas offered by attendees here. We promise 
to address your ideas, and we’ll send an email blast 
to you as we discuss possible actions. Please consider 
these recommendations as “raw data” from the meet¬ 
ing, in no particular order: 



New/Younger Members 

♦ Create a webpage for younger readers. (This issue 
of the Knight Letter features a newly revived Turn- 
Turn Tree newsletter for our younger readers.) 

♦ Create a discussion area on our website 
about school play productions of 
Alice, aimed at producers, directors, 
and actors. 

♦ Create a Facebook discussion area for 
younger people to promote Lewis 
Carroll and the LCSNA. 

♦ Offer Carroll programs for younger 
school kids modeled after those of 
organizations such as The Beacon 
Society, The Gathering for Gardner 
(celebrationofmind.org), and the 
Mayflower Society. 

Collections 

♦ Offer advice to members, perhaps in the Knight 
Letter, on how to collect, manage, and value Lewis 
Carroll collections. 

♦ Create a meeting scrapbook of LCSNA meetings. 

♦ Record audio/slide presentations from meetings 
and post to website. 

♦ Have regional meetings and get-togethers, 
perhaps impromptu. 

♦ Offer global networking in the form of meetings 
or exchanges, e.g., from the UK, Canada, Philly, 
California. 

♦ Encourage members to bring younger people 
to a meeting. 

♦ Create a scavenger hunt to find Carroll-related 
art, signs, business names, etc., and give a prize 
to whoever photographs the most items during 
the weekend of a meeting. 

♦ Invite more high school and college students 
to speak. 

♦ Have more Mad Hatter Celebrations. They don’t 
have to be big, serious, or scholarly. 

♦ Offer in-person or online gaming gatherings. 
Some of Carroll’s games are still well-known: 
There’s a Doublets app available for Apple and 
Android phones. 
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LCSNA Website/Social Media/Communication 

♦ Add manga and anime pages to the website. 

♦ Persuade people to use our Facebook page by 
creating a private group for members only. 

♦ Make better use of MailChimp for monthly news 
notes. 

♦ Add a monthly mini-article on the website, for 
members only. 

Knight Letter 

♦ In a letter to the Knight Letter, tell us the strangest 
thing you’ve ever done or acquired since Carroll 
entered your life. 

♦ Have a regular Knight Letter contest for best 
cartoon, limerick, parody, poem, etc., with a 
small prize. 

♦ Tell the Knight Letter'when anyone uses phrases or 
characters from Carroll’s works in articles, news¬ 
papers, books, etc., for possible use in the Knight 
Letter’s “Serendipity” and “Sic, Sic, Sic” columns. 

Organizational 

♦ Discuss the question, “Are we victims of 
scholarship?” 

♦ Offer ways to provide more value for 
membership. 

♦ Hold auctions. 

♦ Create more outlets and venues for beginners. 

Members-Only Materials 

♦ Add a members-only section to the LCSNA 
website to increase the value of membership by 
providing discounts, special papers, and access to 
new materials. This would help increase the value 
of membership. 

♦ Make member profiles available and provide a 
list of members to show where they live, using 
opt in/out when sending membership notices. 

Uncategorized 

♦ Invite members to answer questions such as: 
“What is an unusual reason you became inter¬ 
ested in Carroll/LCSNA? “ or “What is the most 
unusual thing you’ve done because of your Car- 
rollian interest?” 

♦ Include space on the Schaefer Reading book¬ 

plates for children to write their name, e.g., “This 
book belongs to:_” 

♦ Wear Alice/LC pins and T-shirts to spark ques¬ 
tions. And perhaps LCSNA t-shirts. 


MEMBERSHIP NOTIFICATION: 

AN IMPORTANT CHANGE 

After working with a CPA on the LCSNA 2020 budget 
and processes, the Board voted to change the mem¬ 
bership year to January-December, the same as the 
fiscal year. Members will receive a notice to renew 
their membership by the end of January 2020. (You 
may already have received this.) New members will 
also receive information about the new membership 
year. Regular membership includes two issues of the 
Knight Letters per year and access to members-only dis¬ 
counts for Carroll books and publications listed on 
the website. 

In conclusion, one of my commitments to you is 
to implement one of the ideas from the meeting. By 
December 25, 2019,1 will have posted the audio from 
Charlie Lovett’s presentation, “From Little Ruby to 
Debbie Allen: Alice on Stage in Philadelphia” to the 
LCSNA website. I’ll work to do the same with the re¬ 
maining audio recordings of our meeting. 

Please think about any commitments you can 
make, or any ideas you might have, and send them to 
me at linda.cassady@gmail.com. 

LCSNA SPRING 2020 MEETING 

Our LCSNA Spring 2020 meeting will take place on 
May 8 and 9, 2020, in the Kevin Smith Library at Case 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. Arnold 
Hirshon, associate provost, university librarian, and 
LCSNA Board member, will host the meeting. We’ll 
have a Carroll exhibition and a field trip to see Jon 
Lindseth’s extensive Carroll collection. Arnold en¬ 
courages you to add additional time to your visit, 
since Cleveland offers so many interesting cultural 
events. Look for more details on the website in the 
next few months. 
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ALL MUST HAVE PRIZES 

Alice Spinoffs 


JOHN LOCKWOOD 




m; 


' Ithough I work in the federal govern¬ 
ment in Washington, D.C., I also do a 
L.lot of freelance history writing on the 
side. This leads to many visits to the National Ar¬ 
chives and the U.S. Library of Congress. A few years 
ago during one such visit to the 
Library’s periodical newspaper 
section, I chanced on an old mi¬ 
crofilmed political cartoon show¬ 
ing Alice at the Mad Tea-Party. 

As in the original Sir John 
Tenniel illustration for the Won¬ 
derland story, it shows Alice seat¬ 
ed at the far end of the table. 

She is gazing in disbelief at the 
Hare, labeled W.P.A. (Works 
Progress Administration, a New 
Deal program during the presi¬ 
dency of Franklin Roosevelt), at 
the Dormouse, who is labeled 
N.Y.A. (National Youth Admin¬ 
istration), and also at the Mad 
Hatter, played by Roosevelt ad¬ 
viser Harry Hopkins. Instead of 
the Hatter’s hat label of “In this 
style 10/6,” Hopkins’s hat reads 
“In this style $1,500,000,000.” 

Evidently the artist is making fun 
of the New Deal. 

It was all so well done, I saved 
a photocopy of it. Then the idea 
came to me: Why not make a hobby of tbis? I was al¬ 
ready saving cartoons and advertisements involving 
Sherlock Holmes. Why not Alice, too? Since then, I 
have built up a collection of many of these items. 

Other newspapers and magazines at home and 
abroad have also found the Tea Party to be a favorite 
theme, usually showing politicians or lobbyists at the 
table, sometimes as the Hare, Dormouse, and Mad 
Hatter, and sometimes in addition to them. 

Not surprisingly. Tweedledum and Tweedledee 
are also favorites of artists. The Tweedle brothers 
have appeared variously as Management and Labor, 








A series of anti-Roosevelt cartoons hy Gregory 

Duncan (1910—1944) appeared in Life maga¬ 
zine from May to November of 1936. Image 
courtesy of Rob Stoker and gregorduncan.org. 


the 1939 Rome-Berlin Axis and the Anti- 
Comintern Pact, two American ambas¬ 
sadors, and the tobacco lobby with the 
Republican Party. The Walrus and the Car¬ 
penter also appear in cartoons with topics such 
as the D.A.R. and immigration pro¬ 
grams. 

Some Alice scenes I have only 
one example of—so far. For in¬ 
stance, Alice having grown too big 
to fit through the little door is sup¬ 
posed to represent an oversized 
presidential budget. She needs to 
drink a reducing mixture potion 
offered by the White Rabbit, repre¬ 
senting Congress. 

Although such cartoons are 
usually politically motivated, there 
are also advertisements using Alice 
and friends simply to sell things as 
diverse as computer games, clothes, 
telephone equipment, banks, beer, 
fur coat storage, and newspaper 
want ads. 

A favorite article provides reci¬ 
pes for asparagus with oyster sauce, 
oyster and spinach soup, and steak 
with oyster sauce—no prizes for 
guessing which original Tenniel pic¬ 
ture accompanied that one. 

A third section of my collec¬ 
tion consists of photocopied articles about Alice stage 
productions by schools and universities, local theater 
groups, and, of course, Hollywood. 

On one occasion a U.S. senator used Alice in a 
speech. It can be found in the Congressional Record 
in the July 20, 1935, entry, page 11,462. “The Mouse’s 
Tail” appears in its original tail-shaped form, just like 
the original. It apparently had something to do with 
taxes. 

All right, Sherlock Holmes and Alice. Which 
hero/heroine of mine is next? 
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Arcane Illustrators: 
Jean-Michel Folon 

MARK BURSTEIN 






PART ONE: 

La Chasse a I’Oie Sauvage 

I first ran across the charming Wonderland illustra¬ 
tions in the instantly recognizable style of Jean-Michel 
Folon in a 1979 Scott, Foresman, and Co. high school 
compilation textbook called England in Literature, part 
of tbe “America Reads” series. Three of Folon’s full- 
page artworks were used in the text to illustrate Alice’s 
Adventures under Ground. (That was the very first time 
the work of an illustrator other than Carroll was used 
to accompany that particular text. I happened across 
it in the course of research for WordPlay’s 2000 edi¬ 
tion of Under Ground, which again featured an illustra¬ 
tor other than Carroll—underground comix legend 
Kim Deitch—and was the first such edition to appear 
as a single volume.) 

The same textbook publisher had released Three 
Genturies of English Literature 1625-1900 (or “John 
Donne - Lewis Carroll,” as the cover states) in 1973, 
proclaiming it an excerpt of four chapters from Eng¬ 
land in Literature. However, it contained the complete 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonder¬ 
land instead of Under Ground, 
and sported three additional 
illustrations by Folon. (Thank 
you, Andy Malcolm, for turn¬ 
ing me on to this book.) Of 
course, those dates do not 
work out, so 1 did some inves¬ 
tigating and found that Scott, 

Foresman had in fact been 
publishing editions of Eng¬ 
land in Literature since 1953, 
with different editors and 
contents. 

More online research re¬ 
vealed that a 1985 edition of 
Alice au Pays des merveilles pub¬ 
lished by Grands Ecrivains 
Choisis par I’Academie Con- 
court (Great Writers Chosen 
by the Goncourt Academy), 
with a translation by Philippe 
Rouard, was illustrated by Fo¬ 
lon. Tbe game was afoot! 


After many frustrating years of trying to hnd a 
copy online and elsewhere, putting it on “wish lists” 
on various bookfinder sites, and getting nowhere, 1 
happened to encounter an image of its truly nonde¬ 
script cover. Googling that, 1 was taken to NooSFere. 
org, an encyclopedia and a bibliographic database 
of French sci-fi and fantasy. There, the ISBN was re¬ 
vealed. On a whim, 1 Googled the ISBN using a differ¬ 
ent browser, and Voila! out popped a listing on www. 
leslibraires.fr, a French bookfinder site, for only 6€I 
That listing did not even mention Folon, which is why 
it had never showed up before in my searches. Silly 
moi. (As 1 often tell visitors to my collection, I don’t 
like to use the Internet for this purpose unless [a] I 
really have to and [b] the book in question is more 
than a mouse-click away and has or will have a story 
attached.) 

But when I received the small blue book in the 
mail, my heart sank to the floor: there were no illustra- 
tionslYes, the debossed foil stamp on the reliure (front 
cover) was indeed credited to Folon, but the book 
itself was bare of pictures! 
“And what is the use of a book 
...” A note in tiny type on the 
last page proclaimed, “Ce livre 
ne peut kre vendu separement 
du fascicule Garroll de ‘Grands 
Ecrivains.’” Even my pitiful 
French was enough to deci¬ 
pher that: It had originally 
been sold along with a sepa¬ 
rate fascicle. Merde! I origi¬ 
nally assumed that the fascicle 
would be something like a 
portfolio of Folon’s A&cwork, 
but after an enormous amount 
of Holmesian endeavors, I 
now believe tbey are referring 
to a magazine that Grands 
Ecrivains did about Lewis Car- 
roll—with one of his “selfies” 
on the cover—which is inter¬ 
esting in and of itself, but has 
nothing by Folon in it. Both 



the book and the magazine are quite inexpensive and 
easily available on eBay.fr. I now have to suppose that 
his six Alice drawings were done as a commission for 
Scott, Foresman. 

So, the news is generally good: A suite of six Fo- 
lon illustrations with the full text of Wonderland is 
available in Three Centuries of English Literature, used 
copies of which can be found for around $30. 

(I should also mention that Folon’s posters com¬ 
ing out from a company called “Alice Editions” have 
nothing to do with Our Girl.) 

By the by, in 1974, Folon did the jacket cover of 
Carroll’s A Tangled Tale [line Histoire embrouillee] for 
Belibaste Editeur. 

PART TWO: THE ARTIST 

Today one of the world’s best-known commercial art¬ 
ists, whose posters are nearly ubiquitous, Jean-Michel 
Folon was born in Brussels, Belgium, in 1934. Flis fa¬ 
ther worked as a paper merchant, so little Jean-Michel 
never lacked a surface to draw on. Folon then studied 
at the College Cardinal Mercier, the Institut Saint- 
Luc, and the Ecole Nationale Superieure des Arts Vi- 
suels de La Cambre in Brussels, where his first draw¬ 
ings appeared in the magazines Moustique and Pan. 
In 1955, he settled in the outskirts of Paris, where he 
lived until 1985, when he moved to Monaco. 

Around 1960, he began showing his drawings 
around. In France there was no interest, so he trav¬ 
eled around the U.S., eventually selling illustrations 
to Esquire, Horizon, Time, Eortune, Graphis, Atlantic 
Monthly, and The New Yorker (for which he did eight 
covers between 1966 and 1973). France hnally no¬ 
ticed, and his drawings began to be published in Nou- 
vel Observateur and LExpress. 

The first exhibition of his watercolors was in New 
York in 1969 in the Lefebre Gallery. One year later 
he exhibited in Tokyo and in Milan. Over the fol¬ 
lowing decades, his work embraced many different 
techniques, including watercolor, etching, cartoons, 
silkscreen, ceramics, book illustrations, mosaics, and 
stained glass. He also designed numerous posters, of¬ 
ten for humanitarian causes such as Amnesty Interna¬ 
tional, Greenpeace, and the United Nations, and in 
1989 he created the logo used to commemorate the 
bicentennial of the French Revolution. 

Around 1988, he created his hrst sculptures made 
of wood. He then moved on to creating sculptures in 


clay, plaster, bronze, and marble (as high as 18 feet), 
while continuing to paint. He also has done theater 
and opera sets, murals (as high as 14 stories), tapes¬ 
tries, ships, church windows, a hot-air balloon, British 
postage stamps, and even a flag. 

Folon has had a multitude of exhibitions at pres¬ 
tigious museum and galleries, among them the Mu- 
see des Arts Decoratifs in Paris in 1971, the Institute 
of Contemporary Arts in London in 1977, the Musee 
Picasso in Antibes in 1984, the Museo Correr in Ven¬ 
ice in 1986, the Museo de Bellas Artes in Buenos Aires 
in 1987, the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York 
in 1990, and the Bunkamura in Tokyo in 1995. 

In addition to his early work on Carroll, Folon 
has illustrated books by Kafka, Bradbury, Borges, 
Apollinaire, Prevert, de Maupassant, Camus, Wells, 
and de La Fontaine, among others, often for Olivetti. 
He never really changed his style, whose most famous 
emblem is the “bird-man.” Folon’s work has been de¬ 
scribed as possessing “a sense of eerie drama, with his 
minimalist yet spirited line captur[ing] a feeling of 
loneliness, innocence, and hope.” 

Folon was also a lifelong devotee of, and par¬ 
ticipant in, les cinemas. As they were all French, no 
recognizable titles jump out to the English-speaking 
world, but IMDB lists thirteen credits for him in art 
departments (posters, mainly), seven actor credits 
in feature hlms, two credits as director and writer, 
and six appearances as himself. His animated and 
live-actions shorts are iconic; one of them played on 
French television for over thirty years. A sweet one- 
minute film that he wrote and directed. La Rencon¬ 
tre (The Encounter), can be seen on www.youtube. 
com/watch?v=GateDHyFjl8. If the gentleman with 
whom Folon is interacting on a park bench resembles 
a young Woody Allen, that’s because it is indeed he. 
(Folon did two posters for Allen, including one for 
The Purple Rose of Cairo.) 

In 2000, Folon opened the Fondation Folon, a 
major museum featuring his work, which is situated 
in the region in which he grew up. In 2003, the presi¬ 
dent of the French Republic, Jacques Chirac, awarded 
him the Ordre de la Legion d’Honneur in the Palais 
d’Elysee. In 2004, he became a UNICEF ambassador. 
And on October 20, 2005, Jean-Michel Folon died in 
Monaco, at the age of 71. 
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HERE SHE GROWS AGAIN: PART 1 

The characters and events in Alice’s Adventures in Won¬ 
derland are ingrained in popular culture. It seems ev¬ 
eryone is familiar with the book, even if they’ve never 
read it. This creates a built-in attraction that lets ad¬ 
vertisers use the story, knowing it will be instantly rec¬ 
ognizable to the consumer. The hope is to catch the 
eye and appeal to the affection people have for the 
tale, and so create interest in, and a positive feeling 
for, their product. 

When Alice visits Wonderland, she grows and 
shrinks several times. Over the years, various compa¬ 
nies have used this aspect of her adventure in their 
advertising. 

A 1925 ad from Western Elec¬ 
tric, for example (Figure 1), is 
titled “Another Wonderland for 
Alice.” It features an instantly 
recognizable Alice in her ruffled 
dress with a pinafore and striped 
stockings. The ad reads: “In search 
of new adventures Alice stepped 
through the magnifying glass and 
found herself in the wonderland 
of telephone making.” She has 
shrunk and passed through a glass 
to enter a different Wonderland, 
filled with strange new characters 
created from air particles, switch¬ 
board jacks, telephone protectors 
(drawn as little soldiers), and a 
small man who shovels coal. 

The company has tried to por¬ 
tray this world of microfractions as 
a new Wonderland. The ad stresses 
the tiny measurements involved in 
the production of telephones and 
the impact they have. A few grains 
of coal or a couple of hairs’ width 
are the difference between failure 
and success in this exacting in¬ 
dustry. The lamp filament is one- 
sixth the thickness of a hair, and 
the coal used inside the transmit¬ 


ter must be measured almost to a grain. The adver¬ 
tisement then explains how, at the telephone factory, 
things were coming to life—litde things Alice could 
not see before sbe shrank. A small distance—like one 
one-thousandth part of an inch—that she didn’t know 
was worth bothering about, now became immensely 
big and significant. Western Electric wanted its custom¬ 
ers to know that the company was paying attention to 
the little things, and that this resulted in high-quality, 
long-lasting products. Although at first there seems 
to be no obvious connection between Alice and the 
manufacture of telephones, the ad uses the story’s size 
changes to effectively make their point. 

Fifty-three years later, in 1978, an advertise¬ 
ment from IBM also used the theme of growing 
and shrinking (Figure 2). Titled “The wonder 
of technology versus rising prices,” the ad uses 
the famous original Tenniel illustration to make 
an instant visual connection to Alice. It reads: 

In Wonderland, Alice can shrink 
magically in an instant. Magic, though, 
can’t shrivel prices. Except perhaps the 
magic of technology. ... The comput¬ 
ing power of a machine which filled a 
large room 25 years ago, for example, 
is contained in circuits that now can be 
held in your hand. 

Improvements in technology have shrunk the 
size of the parts, and their prices, it says, and 
IBM scientists and engineers will continue to 
use their imagination and knowledge to create 
and improve on the “magic” of innovative in¬ 
formation technology, as costs and components 
continue to shrink. The word “magic” appears 
several times in the ad copy. Magical things do 
happen in Alice’s world, and the advertisement 
does a good job of linking ber size changes in 
both directions to their product. 

It’s exciting to see how the two companies, 
half a century apart, used the same idea of Al¬ 
ice’s growing and shrinking in creative ways to 
sell two different products—both unheard of 
in Alice’s day. 



Western Electric 

Figure 1 
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aRia (as she pre¬ 
ferred to style 
her name) was an 
artist, musician, teacher, per¬ 
former, and the manager of 
her company, Bali and Beyond. She 
was primarily known as a dalang, a 
master of the Balinese art of wayang 
kulit (shadow puppet theater), which 
involved, for her, telling stories, sing¬ 
ing, playing gamelan music, making 
shadow figures of all kinds, and cho¬ 
reographing traditional, contempo¬ 
rary, and experimental shadow per¬ 
formances. 

Those of us who were treated to 
her Alice in the Shadows: A Psychedelic Rock & Roll 
Shadow Play, at our fall meeting in Los Ange¬ 
les in 1998, treasure our memories of her truly 
unusual (and quite charming) interpretation of 
Carroll’s classic {KL 59:5; a fuller, more descrip¬ 
tive review of a 2004 performance can be found 
in KL 73:37). Describing herself as “a child of 
the ’60s and an original Woodstock girl,” she 
was our Mistress of Ceremonies, shadow artist, 
and performer of all the screen action and voic¬ 
es. Rather than traditional gamelan music, the 
show’s soundtrack was a live performance of 
rock classics of the Sixties by ber partner. Cliff 
DeArment, and a small band. 

“Presented on a backlit screen, under the 
stars, in the round, ‘Alice in the Shadows’ is a 
campfire gathering, a rock concert, and a story 


of nether dimensions. Featur¬ 
ing natural flame, translucent 
color characters, a projected 
light show, and pyrotech¬ 
nics, it animates the exotic 
literature of Lewis Carroll live on 
screen.” (A six-minute trailer can 
be seen today at www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=sEz44I4VU aw.) 

Bodmann earned her BFA and 
MFA in Multidisciplinary Art and 
Music from the California Institute 
of the Arts. She then studied music 
at the Hochschule der Kiinste in 
Berlin, was a Fulbright Scholar in 
Gamelan at the Indonesian Academy 
of Performing Arts (ASTI), and learned shadow 
theater in the village of Sukawati, Bali. 

A faculty member of tbe California State 
Summer School for the Arts and past presi¬ 
dent of the Los Angeles Guild of Puppetry, her 
featured credits included performances at the 
Getty Museum, LACMA, the Huntington, East¬ 
man School of Music, Cincinnati Conservatory, 
Oberlin, University of Calgary, Swarthmore, 
use, UCLA, UC Santa Barbara, the Ventura 
Chamber Music Festival, and the Hollywood 
Bowl. She also performed with the New West 
Symphony, and wrote and played music for Na¬ 
tional Geographic television, Paramount’s Star 
Trek: The Next Generation, and many other pro¬ 
ductions. 


Maria Elena Bodman 
1954 —April 30, 2019 

Remembered by 
Mark Burstein 
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I was shocked to hear that Phil¬ 
adelphia Ulustrator Charles 
Santore died after a brief ill¬ 
ness. We were friends for nearly 
thirty years. I was 
even more sur¬ 
prised to learn 
that he was 84 
years old! The 
youthful vigor 
and enthusi¬ 
asm that he 
brought to all 
of his books be¬ 
lied his advanc¬ 
ing age. Those 
same qualities 
are abundantly 
evident in his su¬ 
perb watercolors for one of his last projects, the 
lavish 2017 edition of Alice in Wonderland. Born 
in 1935, Charles Joseph Santore grew up in a 
tough part of South Philly. Art saved him. He 
drew from the time he was a boy and entered 
the Museum School of Art (now the Universi¬ 
ty of the Arts) on a four-year scholarship after 
graduating from high school in 1953. There 
he studied with the grand old man of Philadel¬ 
phian illustration, Henry C. Pitz, who instilled 
in young Charlie the importance of the Bran¬ 
dywine tradition in American art. After several 
years as a freelancer and a stint in the National 
Guard, Charlie secured commissions for such 
important accounts as the New York World’s 
Fair, the Dupont Corporation, AT&T, De Beers, 
Weyerhauser Paper, Chrysler, Standard Oil, 
and Bell Telephone, through the advertising 
agencies of N. W. Ayer, J. Walter Thompson, 
Gray and Rogers, and Lewis Gilman. (His first 


picture of Alice in Wonderland 
was an advertisement for Pfizer 
Pharmaceuticals.) Art directors of 
many major national magazines 
eagerly sought 
Charlie’s work, but 
arguably his best- 
known pictures at 
the time were his 
many covers for TV 
Guide. He married 
Olenka litynska 
in 1963, and they 
had three children, 
Christina, Charles, 
and Nicholas. 

Despite his 
vast success in edi¬ 
torial illustration, 
Charlie hated working by committee. Fortunately 
he discovered a second and more satisfying career 
as a children’s book illustrator when Running 
Press asked him in 1985 to do a new edition of 
Beatrix Potter’s The Classic Tale of Peter Rabbit 
and Other Cherished Stories. His newfound inde¬ 
pendence from endless editorial meetings was 
incredibly liberating. He followed his oversized 
Peter Rabbit anthology with an even more am¬ 
bitious Aesop’s Fables (1989). 

I first met Charlie when he was working on 
the most popular of his books, an elegant pic¬ 
ture book of L. Frank Baum’s The Wizard of Oz 
(1991). The editor, who was well aware of my 
The Annotated Wizard of Oz, wanted me to write 
the introduction, and Charlie was horrified! He 
knew from my work for The New York Times Book 
Review what a tough critic 1 could be. But when 
1 went into the office to see the sixty watercolors 
he had just completed, 1 was blown away by the 


Charles Santore 
May 16, 1935 —August 11, 2019 

Remembered by 
Michael Patrick Hearn 







artist’s vast imagination and superb technique. 
There had never been another edition of the 
Great American Fairy Tale quite like this before. 
The illustrations truly captured the full magic 
of Baum’s vision of Oz. They had beauty, depth, 
humor. Charlie and I became fast friends. 

Twenty-five years later he asked me to write 
the introduction to his new Alice in Wonderland. 
Olenka was the one who suggested he illustrate 
the Lewis Carroll classic. It was a natural for him 
after having had such good luck with The Wizard 
of Oz. Alice in Wonderland hz.d always been one of 
Charlie’s favorite books. He considered the two 
stories as “bookends to my career. It would be 
these two iconic stories about two very indepen¬ 
dent little girls who found themselves in circum¬ 
stances that they had to overcome.” 

At first Charlie, like Carroll himself, was 
ambivalent toward John Tenniel’s original 
wood engravings. “Until I reread Alice with the 
thought of illustrating it,” he admitted, “I was 
partial to the beautiful [Arthur] Rackham ver¬ 
sion. I soon realized how powerful Tenniel’s 
characters are in depicting the bizarre world of 
Wonderland and how they confront Alice. They 
are rather pugnacious but she holds her own.” 
Tenniel’s art possessed other virtues for Char¬ 
lie: “Tenniel’s strength as a political satirist and 
his flare for caricature made him the perfect 
choice to illustrate Alice. His version I soon real¬ 
ized was by far nearly ideal.” 

Although he admired the whimsical charac¬ 
ters, Charlie was not that crazy about Tenniel’s 
Alice. He thought “she looked a little stunted, 
more a dwarf than a child.” Although he found 
her to be “confident and self-possessed,” Car- 
roll’s young heroine remained a problem the il¬ 
lustrator had to overcome. “Except for growing 
and shrinking,” he argued, “she doesn’t really 
interact with what’s going on. So the challenge 
was to have this little girl appear like she isn’t 
always standing there looking at things.” It was 
not enough for her to merely witness the events: 
she had to participate in the action. He solved 
the dilemma by finding a real little girl to pose 


for him. “She became Alice for me when I saw 
her deep set eyes,” he said of his perfect mod¬ 
el. “It was a haunting quality which made her 
for me singular and not generic as ten-year-old 
blonde children can often be.” 

Like Rackham but unlike Tenniel, Charlie 
much preferred to use a specific child. Then he 
could allow his own wild imagination free rein 
to bring to life the curious inhabitants of Lewis 
Carroll’s Wonderland. “I also thought that I was 
very well suited for Alice because I love carica¬ 
ture and I do love to draw realistically,” he ex¬ 
plained. “And the combination of the real Al¬ 
ice juxtaposed with all these creatures that she 
has to deal with is something I thought I could 
maybe add to that story. I tried to stay away from 
Tenniel’s pictures. Not always really easy to do 
because they are so iconic.” However peculiar 
the other characters and the events of the story 
may appear, his lively, living breathing Alice re¬ 
mains always anchored to reality. “In my mind,” 
he said, “Alice is internally comfortable. She 
knows pretty much what and who she is, and 
that’s how she can cope with all these strange 
events that are happening around her.” 

Before delivering the art to the publishers, 
Charlie invited me to see the finished pictures 
in his large spacious studio in Philadelphia. 
He had piles of preliminary sketches scattered 
about. “I keep reading the story over and over 
and over again,” he reported, “and then I start 
making little doodles, little sketches, the images 
that will sort of leap out to me ... like uncon¬ 
scious handwriting, like putting your hands on 
a Ouija board... . And then I go back and see 
if I can edit those pictures, see if any are really 
essential or not essential for the story.” As with 
his previous children’s books, the artist created 
a little dummy for Alice in Wonderland in which 
he dexterously sketched in ink ideas for com¬ 
positions and characters, and worked out the 
exact pacing of the visual narrative of Carroll’s 
story from beginning to end. Once he had the 
composition fixed on paper, he completed a 
finished pencil drawing for each of the illustra- 






tions before proceeding to the final same-size 
watercolor. 

For his forty-one stunning pictures for Al¬ 
ice in Wonderland, Charlie relied on research 
as well as his imagination. The Ugly Duchess’s 
headdress and costume were inspired by Hans 
Holbien the Younger’s portraits of Henry the 
VHTs wives, Jane Seymour and Anne of Cleves. 
Charlie and Olenka were avid collectors and na¬ 
tionally known experts on Windsor chairs. (Rita 
Reif of The New York Times called his 1981 book, 
The Windsor Chair in America, “the bible on the 
subject.”) Not surprisingly, Charlie replaced Ten- 
niel’s comfy armchair with a Wheelback Wind¬ 
sor. He also illustrated some scenes (such as the 
falling down the Rabbit Hole and Alice with her 
serpent-like neck) that Tenniel never did. 

The publishers had initially hoped to get 
the book out in time for the 150* anniversary 
of the publication oi Alice’s Adventures in Wonder¬ 
land in 2015. But such labor-intensive work can¬ 
not be hurried. When it became apparent that 
the deadline could not be met, I suggested that 
they might republish Carroll’s original draft 
of Alice’s Adventures Under Ground embellished 


with Charlie’s preliminary pencil drawings. Re¬ 
markably, these pictures perfectly matched the 
shorter text. The reader was thus able to follow 
Charlie’s pictures in progress through this early 
stage in the evolution of Carroll’s famous story. 

These studies made up a signihcant portion 
of the one-man show Charles Santore: Alice and the 
Narrative Picture Book at Stockton University in 
Galloway, New Jersey, in 2015. The final water- 
colors then took a prominent place in the 2018 
retrospective Charles Santore: Fifty Years of Art and 
Storytelling at the Woodmere Art Museum in 
Philadelphia, in commemoration of the book’s 
publication. Another large selection of these 
pictures is currently touring Japan as part of 
the Toei Corporation’s massive exhibition “The 
Magic of Alice in Wonderland.” It is a shame 
that Charlie never had the opportunity to illus¬ 
trate Through the Looking-Glass. However, he did 
complete a magnihcent new suite of pictures 
for Jabberwocky that is scheduled for publication 
in Fall 2020. What else could be a more fitting 
way to end such an illustrious career than with 
this one last outstanding masterwork? 



from Santore s Under Ground 
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claim I have made from time to time, that 
A Tangled Tale is the quintessential Lewis 
Carroll work, might be hard to substantiate, 
but it’s not difficult to demonstrate that the book is 
worthy of far more attention than it receives from bi¬ 
ographers and literary scholars. 

That the established Carroll commentators have 
all but ignored this book is astonishing, but at least it 
gives one a powerful response to the question: “Is there 
really anything left to be said about Lewis Carroll?” 

The book has also been virtually ignored by the 
detectives who like to find hidden meanings in Car- 
roll’s words. If I ever hear another person tell me that 
they have finally solved the riddle of “Why is a raven 
like a writing desk?” I feel sure my sanity will end up 
like that of the character who posed the question in 
the first place. But I would welcome reading theories 
about possible sources of the characters and the epi¬ 
sodes in A Tangled Tale —not because I really believe 
that much of Carroll’s work has hidden meanings, 
but simply because I would like to know that scholars 
are finally turning their attention to the book. 

Lest anyone accuse me of standing on the side¬ 
lines rather than actually playing this game, I have 
one small theory that I think is plausible, and may 
interest readers. 

In his book Lewis Carroll: Fragments of a Looking- 
Glass, Jean Gattegno writes: “Clara is set a test ... by 
her aunt Mad Mathesis, who obviously represents 
Carroll himself.” Then, in brackets, he adds, quite bi- 
zarrely, “the other ‘problem setter’ is Balbus, who can¬ 
not be Carroll, for he is in charge of two young boys.” 

That a serious scholar should write something so 
ridiculous is quite disturbing and possibly a case of a 
writer making the facts ht a preconceived theory. In 
reading A Tangled Tale, and from what I have learned 
about Carroll over the years, I think there is a good 
case to be made for the opposite of what Gattegno 
claimed—and that Carroll, perhaps, did represent 
himself in the character of Balbus. 

Balbus is a nickname, given to their tutor by the 
two boys, Hugh and Lambert, after the hero of their 


Latin exercise book. The character is almost certainly 
named after Lucius Cornelius Balbus, a Spanish-born 
Roman soldier and politician. Now, it may be just co¬ 
incidental that “Lucius Cornelius” has a similar sound 
to “Lewis Carroll,” but it is interesting to note that the 
name Balbus in Latin means “Stammerer.” 

If the two boys who appear in the book, Hugh 
and Lambert, were to have models in real life, this 
would support the idea that Carroll represented 
himself by Balbus. Stuart and Bertram Collingwood 
(Carroll’s sister Mary’s two boys) were born in 1870 
and 1871 respectively, making them around 11 and 
10 years old when A Tangled Tale first appeared. This 
could make them eligible to be Hugh and Lambert. 
H ugh is Stu art, and Lam bert is Bertram. Making a 
point of the minor similarities in parts of their names 
might sound a little contrived, but it’s worth noting 
that Carroll’s word game Syzygies, which is based on 
that type of word mutation, was invented in 1879, just 
before he started writing A Tangled Tale. Carroll could 
easily have played the game with Mary’s family. 

In his biography The Life and Letters of Lewis Car- 
roll, Stuart Dodgson Collingwood states that “with 
some people, [A Tangled Tale] is the most popular of 
all his books.” This is quite an extraordinary claim 
to make—unless by “some people” he is referring to 
himself and his brother! If Stuart and Bertram knew 
they were characters in the book, then it seems highly 
probable that, to them, the book was more “popular” 
than the Alice books. 

And whether it’s relevant or not, it’s worth noting 
that one of the correspondents writing to The Monthly 
Packet magazine in response to the puzzles set in A 
Tangled Tale, used the pen-name “Martreb.” Bertram, 
backwards. 

I do not claim that this observation has any signif¬ 
icance, or that I believe there are more such myster¬ 
ies to be revealed. I simply hope it is just interesting 
enough to encourage readers to pick up a copy of A 
Tangled Tale and see if it inspires them to research it a 
little—eventually we might be able to fill the gap left 
by so many writers and researchers of the past. 
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C uthbert the pig was born in Berkshire one 
hundred years after the birth of Charles Lu- 
twidge Dodgson. Like him, Cuthbert, play¬ 
ing the role of the Duchess’s pig baby, was propelled 
to fame because of Alice in Wonderland. In 1932, he 
became an overnight star in a new London stage 
adaptation of Alice by Nancy Price, director of the 
People’s National Theatre. Thirteen-year-old dancer 
Beryl Laverick played Alice. She 
had never acted before. Cuth¬ 
bert is not credited in the pro¬ 
gram, but his presence on stage 
helped publicize the show. After 
each performance, children 
from the audience could go 
backstage to meet the cast—es¬ 
pecially Cuthbert. Nancy Price 
said, “He has been a perfect 
little actor and never missed his 
cue or squealed in the wrong 
place, though he has sometimes 
had to be hustled off the stage 
when he threatened to overstay 
his proper time.” 

Cuthbert made headlines 
when Nancy and Beryl tried to 
take him for a walk in public. 

The Dundee Evening Telegraph car¬ 
ried the storyline “Pig Warned 
Off Park, Removed in Taxi,” not¬ 
ing that “Cuthbert is the baby 
pig who has made the hit of the 
pantomime season in ‘Alice in 
Wonderland’ at the Little The¬ 
atre. He likes being a theatrical star, but he also 
likes a change from his stuffy dressing room, so 
he was taken out for an airing in a taxicab by Miss 
Beryl Laverick.” The taxi safely deposited Cuth¬ 
bert on the greensward near Rotten Row. He was 
on a collar and lead, but before he had time to 
roll in the grass, a policeman said, “Pigs are not al¬ 
lowed in the Royal Parks or Hyde Park, and I must 
ask you to remove him immediately.” He waited 
until Cuthbert had been removed in another taxi. 


Cuthbert was popular with both cast and 
audience. Nancy Price said she received over 50 
letters imploring her to find Cuthbert a comfort¬ 
able home once the production was over. Many 
wrote offering to look after Cuthbert. One offer 
came from Baronet Sir Ronald Gunter, a well- 
known racing motorist who had previously raced 
at Brooklands, Saltburn, and Southport. He was 
keen on theater and yachting 
and had a jazz band. Sir Ron¬ 
ald and Lady Gunter had a flat 
at Regent’s Park and a farm 
on an estate near Wetherby 
in Yorkshire. The Yorkshire Eve¬ 
ning Post reported that Lady 
Gunter had written a person¬ 
al guarantee that Cuthbert 
would appear at table only as 
a guest and not as a part of the 
menu. 

Cuthbert left London on 
February 10, 1933, in a basket, 
and driven to his retirement 
home in Yorkshire. Two years 
later, he was thriving at Weth¬ 
erby. Sir Ronald said, ‘You 
would hardly recognise Cuth¬ 
bert now. He has grown into a 
huge fellow, and I hardly dare 
give you his poundage. Cuth¬ 
bert stays here, still a pet, until 
he dies a natural death, and 
that seems a long way off. I’m 
sticking to my promise.” 

Nancy Price’s Alice production was revived in 
1933 and 1934 at Christmas, with a new piglet cast 
for each production, each also named Cuthbert. 
The tradition of sending the pig for a comfortable 
retirement and not “for pork” was maintained. A 
further revival starring Beryl Laverick was staged 
in Stratford-upon-Avon, opening in December 
1938, but no pig was mentioned in the cast list. 
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GOOD TO THE FINNISH 

Markus Lang is a respected Finn¬ 
ish music researcher and transla¬ 
tor, who sometimes reports to us 
on various Carrollian publications 
and productions in and around his 
native land. Lang is the translator 
and editor of Kirjeitd lapsiystdville 
ja muita kirjoituksia (Lewis Carroll’s 
Letters to Child Friends and Other 
Writings, Loki-Kiijat, 1998); Car- 
roll’s “other writings” include The 
Russian Journal and “Eternal Pun¬ 
ishment.” A second edition (Books 
on Demand, 2018) contains more 
translated letters, a biography, 
and photographs. Alice in a World 
of a Finnish Wonderland Enhanced 
(Books on Demand, 2015) con¬ 
tains his contributions to our Alice 
in a World of Wonderlands re-edited 
and illustrated, with a new preface 
and an afterword. 

Liisa Ihmemaassa (or, as Google 
Translate has it, Lizard in Wonder¬ 
land) has just been published in a 
simplified form of Finnish similar 
to “Basic English,” for children, 
adults with learning difficulties, 
and people learning Finnish. It 
was translated by Tuomas Kilpi 
(ISBN 978-951-877-062-9). All the 
above-mentioned books are avail¬ 
able from booky.h. 

Karelian is a Finnic language 
spoken mainly in the Russian Re¬ 
public of Karelia. Some consider it 
a dialect of Finnish, but it is dif¬ 
ferent enough that the title Alisan 
Mkkailut kummanmuas (Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland) is ren¬ 
dered by Google Translate (which 
thinks it’s in Finnish) as “Alisa’s 
Sharks Were Stunned.” You can 
order a copy directly from Karja- 
lan Kielen Seura (The Karelian 
Language Society) at karjal.fi. Yes, 
they ship to Yhdysvallat (or the 
USA, as it’s known around here). 

In terms of productions, Alice 
i Underlandet, a musical, was pre¬ 
miered on February 28 by Unga 
Teatern, whose facilities are cur¬ 
rently at the historic Lillklobb 
Farm in Espoo, Finland. The book 



Carrollian Notes 



is by Anna Simberg, music by Sam 
Huber, and the production is di¬ 
rected by Paul Olin. It is in Swed¬ 
ish, a language spoken by many 
Finns. In the frame story, Alice has 
a younger brother. Her relatives (a 
busy father, a strict grandmother, 
two fussy uncles, etc.) appear later 
in her dream as well-known Won¬ 
derland characters. A revival also 
played August through October, 
and a Finnish version premiered 
on August 29, with the same cast 
in both language versions. 

The ballet Liisa Ihmemaassa 
(Alice in Wonderland), choreo¬ 
graphed by Carl Knif, played in 
March at the Tanssiteatteri Hurja- 
ruuth in Helsinki and was revived 
for further performances in Au¬ 
gust. One reviewer compares the 
production to such French films 
as Les parapluies de Cherbourg. She 
writes that instead of reproduc¬ 
ing the plot of the book on stage, 
this performance creates visual 
and dreamlike playfulness, featur¬ 
ing delightful characters. There 
are only four dancers, but they 
perform several roles and change 
costumes very quickly. The show 
also utilizes video projections. 

From August 23, 2019 to May 
28, 2020, the Finnish National 
Ballet will stage a new edition of 
a ballet by that same name, cho¬ 
reographed byjorma Elo, which 
originally premiered in 2015, 
with music by Joseph Haydn, G. E. 
Handel, and Gottfried Stolzel. It 
incorporates elements of Looking- 
Glass as well. 


Bern, Arnica, Bern (Run, Alice, 
Run) is playing at the Taganka 
Theater in Moscow. With poems 
by Vladimir Vysotsky and music by 
Ivan Kushnir, Maxim Didenko di¬ 
rects “an avant-garde performance 
about the adventures of Alice (or 
rather several Alices) in the hc- 
tional and real world. It combines 
modern drama, the most ambi¬ 
tious scenery in the history of the 
Taganka Theater, choreography, 
and original music.” The premiere 
took place on February 2, 2018, 
but it is still running today, and 
won a prestigious Golden Mask 
Award for costuming. 

My sharks are truly stunned. 

- m - 

ALIX IN WONDERLAND, 

A GENDER JOURNEY DOWN 
THE RABBIT HOLE 

The Theatre Lab School 
of the Dramatic Arts 
Washington, DC 

Colleen Porter Hearn 
We may be curious or even skepti¬ 
cal when another twist to Lewis 
Carroll’s work appears, yet 1 found 
the musical Alix in Wonderland 
most delightful. This theatrical 
premier, subtitled A Gender Journey 
Down the Rabbit Hole, is not about 
Alice (at least at first), but rather 
about contemporary issues—spe¬ 
cifically, the gender identity of 
an awkward young lady named 
Alix. Our short-haired heroine, of 
middle-school age, takes a jour¬ 
ney similar to Alice’s to discover 
herself. The show’s program notes 
say that “In her theme song, our 
heroine Alix describes her trials 
and tribulations as ‘Curiouser’ 
both in and out of Wonderland.” 
But will she dare to take a chance 
and finally triumph, or surrender 
to feminine stereotypes? Does Alix 
make it home, or is she forever 
lost Underground?” 

Composer Buzz Mauro and 
scriptwriter Norman Allen had 
always wanted to do a modern pro- 
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duction based on Wonderland and 
Looking Glass, and after interview¬ 
ing young adults, including those 
within the LGBT community, they 
realized that the gender issue was 
a major concern for many. So they 
joined forces to create this tale. 

The gender theme may per¬ 
haps be a far cry from Carroll’s 
intent (especially considering his 
Victorian mores), but it is a major 
reason to see the show, because it 
treats tbe topic with respect and 
gentleness. Mauro and Allen are 
careful, “in homage to Mr. Carroll 
and to the audience,” to follow 
a structure similar to that of the 
original text as they interpret what 
“gender” means. They emphasize 
that the main character should be 
free to be berself, not a cookie- 
cutter image of what people think 
a girl should be. Despite the musi¬ 
cal’s serious nature, it has much 
whimsy and quirkiness, along with 
toe-tapping songs to enjoy. 


The Theatre Lab, which pro¬ 
duced the show, is housed in the 
Calvary Baptist Church in the 
heart of Washington, DC, whose 
rich dark paneling, whitewashed 
walls, and Gothic arches offer a 
fine setting, somewhat reminiscent 
of Christ Church, Oxford, where 
Mr. Carroll taught. Families and 
friends were ready to be enter¬ 
tained and were not disappointed. 

In the opening segment, “One 
Golden Afternoon,” Alix’s two 
cousins are playing croquet, when 
one teases, “Oh, you play like a 
girl.” Although spoken in jest, this 
is clearly a stereotypical comment, 
and after they exit, we discover 
Alix peeking from behind a ply¬ 
wood tree adorned with paper 
leaves. She sighs, saying that she is 
hiding from her partying relatives 
because they constantly lecture 
her about how to behave, or to be 
“normal—to ‘play like a girl.’” She 
just doesn’t want to deal with this 


quandary, and feels her parents 
are forcing her to wear a dress, 
when she would rather be in a 
t-shirt and jeans. She longs to be 
berself, but is not sure yet who she 
really is. 

Enter Alix’s sympathetic friend 
Bert, who announces proudly that 
he is gay, then transforms himself 
into the White Rabbit. Charged 
to help Alix hnd her way, he leads 
her on a path that sends her 
tumbling into a most topsy-turvy 
world. Film images projected onto 
three panels shoot upward quickly 
as she spirals downward in slow 
motion, soon to land on top of a 
pile of leaves. Her family members 
appear as framed portraits on the 
muddy tunnel walls, shouting that 
she should conform. 

The musical moves along, 
sometimes with great speed, as in 
the crazy Caucus Race. Choreog¬ 
rapher Kathy Gordan created a 
dance in which several animal-like 
characters travel through a col¬ 
lection of circles, triangles, and 
squares, whirling, cutting corners, 
repeatedly intertwining, then 
collapsing like dominos—antics 
that would surely have impressed 
the mathematical Carroll. While 
speaking with Alix, the Dodo 
doesn’t pull punches, proclaiming 
that a political caucus gets noth¬ 
ing done. The gang’s costumes are 
like those that children (or teens 
searching for their true identities) 
might throw together in odd but 
creative combinations. And voila, 
they somehow work to reveal each 
personality. It was enjoyable trying 
to identify the ostrich, hedgehog, 
old crab, eaglet, duck, and canary. 

But where is the real Alice? 
Though she never appears, Alix’s 
nemesis is referenced throughout 
this Wonderland. Various charac¬ 
ters say that Alice had been there 
before, and try to convince Alix 
that she must be the legendary girl. 
Are they saying that all girls must 
be perfect like Alice? Indeed, it 
seems so: The Dodo soon slaps a 
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floppy bow on Alix’s head, and an 
apron from the Duchess’s kitchen 
is thrown at her. She is then 
crowned with a silly blond wig 
and smeared with rosy, clown-like 
cheeks. 

Several additional charac¬ 
ters from the original books pass 
through. The Cheshire Cat has an 
impressive grin as he leans over 
the balcony, then disappears. (We 
wish we could have seen more of 
the sinuous feline.) In a major 
production number, tbe Mad 
Hatter convinces herself that she 
has great value, because a certain 
Hollywood star has imitated her 
in a movie. Backup dancers form 
a chorus line, tip their top hats, 
and twirl their canes while the 
Hatter, with her cohorts the March 
Hare and Dormouse, jump in with 
fluttering jazz hands. Later, the 
Tweedles offer comic relief. In lieu 
of complicated sets, actors change 
from sinuous trees into a pack of 
playing cards in gymnastic poses. 

The scene then moves from a 
fast-paced caucus race to a tor¬ 
toise’s pace, as the Mock Turtle 
shuffles timidly through the shad¬ 
ows, clutching his sides defen¬ 
sively as if afraid to be himself. He 
laments that he is no more than 
a mock-up of what others assume 
him to be. In a tender, sweet 
scene, Alix tries to protect him 
with a kind embrace as she sees 
her own reflection in his denying 
of his true self. 

Several lines in the script 
seamlessly turn Carroll’s original 
dialog into modern idiom. The 
mysterious Caterpillar is rolled out 
by two stagehand “mushrooms” as 
if he is lounging on a huge fungus 
chariot. He hisses, “Are you a girl? 
Where will you slither to?” When 
the cook and her assistants juggle 
and throw the baby, tbe Duchess 
says: “If everyone minded their 
own business, the world would go 
’round a deal faster than it does.” 
Alix responds, “If the world went 


around faster, days and nights 
would be shorter. People’d be 
even more stressed out than they 
are now.” 

The outwardly beautiful, but 
expectedly controlling Queen of 
Hearts (a far cry from Mr. Car- 
roll’s character) demands that 
Alix “play the game,” while the 
King of Hearts cowers before her. 
In the song “Impossible Things,” 
Alix and Her Highness have an 
argument turning “I’ve believed 
as many as six impossible things 
before breakfast” into “I’ll be six 
impossible things before break¬ 
fast, twelve impossible things by 
noon, a thousand ludicrous things 
before bedtime!” Alix has begun 
to open her mind to new possibili¬ 
ties in life. 

Kudos go to the band and 
crew for making the produc¬ 
tion numbers shine. The voices 
of the three female leads—^Alix, 
the Duchess, and the Queen of 
Hearts—echoed like the sisters 
singing in the well, and the 
chorus of twenty-five singers was 
impressive. 

Mauro and Allen note that their 
cast and crew “expressed their 
excitement about participating 
in this production based on tbe 
gender theme, so important to our 
lives at this time and in this place.” 
Director Deb Gottesman guided 
the cast in “tackling this work to 
ask the big questions about who 
we are and how we relate to the 
world.” So why not have a girl play 
the Mad Hatter, a boy the cook? 
Why not have a caucus full of 
creative creatures, or a girl who 
throws out societal expectations of 
impossible “feminine perfection”? 

There is an openness and sen¬ 
sitivity to the theme that unfolds, 
suggesting that we all could ben¬ 
efit from entering a Wonderland 
to find our true selves and accept 
others without any pigeonhol¬ 


ing—quite a task for a theatrical 
troupe to achieve with just 314 
weeks of preparation. This enjoy¬ 
able, family-friendly production is 
filled with gender questions, but 
is done with great respect for Car¬ 
roll’s original creation. 

[A concert version of the show played 
on the Millennium Stage at the Ken¬ 
nedy Center on July 27. View it at 
WWW. kennedy-center. org/video/index/ 
M70489.] 

- m - 

LEWIS VERSUS ALICE 

Edward Guiliano 

The Festival d’Avignon is the 
oldest continuing theater fest in 
France, and one of the world’s 
greatest conclaves of drama and 
the performing arts. For three 
weeks every July, this glorious 
walled city of the Popes becomes 
a stage—from street artists sing¬ 
ing opera or doing juggling or 
acrobatics, to the most cerebral 
French takes on the Greek classics 
performed in the courtyard of 
the Palais des Papes. Streets are 
closed off, clever posters line every 
medieval wall, and crowds funnel 
through the serpentine streets. It 
is simply zany and wonderful—just 
the place for something Alice. 

There are hundreds of produc¬ 
tions at the festival, most off- and 
off-off-Broadway-like (but with 
very high talent and production 
standards, and with each venue 
offering four or five different 
shows a day). But there are also a 
couple of dozen A-list events, with 
big names and elaborate stagings. 
When we saw Lewis versus Alice 
being headlined and offered eight 
times over nine July evenings at 
a theater seating six hundred, 
we logged into the online book¬ 
ing service in June, two days after 
tickets were being offered for sale. 
Alas, no tickets ... sold out. We 
were impressed and frustrated. 
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Okay, so we would pay a premium 
and go to the secondary ticket 
brokers. No, since 2012 it is not 
legal in France to sell tickets for 
more than the price printed on 
the ticket. A typical French bu¬ 
reaucratic dance ensued, and if 
it had not been Alice, we’d have 
given up after perhaps the tenth 
or twentieth phone call (only a few 
answered during business hours). 
But then in a variation of “I know 
a guy,” it turned out we knew a 
woman who knew a guy, and voila, 
we scored two seats on the last 
night in the last row. If it had not 
been Alice... . (In a language game 
of telephone, it turned out “last 
row” meant “end of the row in the 
last row of the lower tier.” Very 
good seats.) 

Macha Makeieff, the director 
of La Criee, Theatre National de 
Marseilles, as well as a writer and 
so-called plastic artist (which in 
her case includes costumes and 
stage sets), has mounted an out¬ 
standing production. She knows 
her Dodgson and her Alices with 
scholarly precision. She does not 
propose any off-the-wall theories, 
but just stages a wonderfully off- 
the-wall production. Her musical, 
bilingual, and extravagant theatri¬ 
cal dream vision explores Dodgson 
the man and Dodgson the creative 
artist, and illuminates the Alices as 


well as other works with extracts 
and dramatic explorations. She 
remains faithful to the texts. 

We are introduced to and 
entertained by Dodgson’s world 
through engaging scenery, arrest¬ 
ing costumes, striking lighting, 
animal masks, sounds, verticality 
(in occasionally two-tiered stage 
design and presentation as well 
as ideas), staging, songs, and 
wordplay. The costumes are fanci¬ 
ful and fantastic; the curiosities, 
including life-size stuffed animals, 
symbolic and grin-inducing. 
Makeieff’s Alice appeared to my 
mind and eye as a go-go dancer 
of the 1960s! With a heavy dose 
of dreams and the supernatural, 
as well as with a driving pop-style 
music, Makeieff’s production 
explores the psyche of Lewis Car- 
roll. She organizes the flowing, 
seemingly nonsensical (though 
not “nonsense”) world into an 
“enigma” divided into four “cri¬ 
ses.” She tries to answer the ques¬ 
tions, “Who are you, Lewis, who 
are you, Alice?” and “How did 
Dodgson come to write the stories 
he did?” This brings us to the first 
enigma, as she looks at Dodgson’s 
childhood in a dreamlike, hallu¬ 
cinatory way (but with no drugs). 
There is a serious, even Gothic, 


undertone here, but the overall 
spectacle is so wacky and colorful 
that it is riveting on its surface. 

Her approach to looking at the 
other side of the looking-glass is 
highlighted by an original conceit: 
having two of most things. There 
are two lookalike Alices, two Dodg- 
sons, and two giant mirrors. The 
Cheshire Cat in its incarnations is 
delightful. The White Rabbit(s) 
is/are great. We are invited to see 
the action, and to see it mirrored 
from others’ views, to which we 
add our own. The theme of Time 
is explored through Dodgson’s 
memories, as well as through 
stop-action intrusions by various 
characters. The Mad Tea Party is a 
funny tableau flowing along rhyth¬ 
mically, only to be interrupted by 
Alice, caught up in moments of 
time, needing to address things 
she has seen a long while ago. 

The French seemingly know 
and enjoy their Carroll, and love 
wordplay. All six hundred seats 
were filled with adults, and when 
the action concluded, they all 
jumped to their feet, not to escape 
the theater, but for a standing ova¬ 
tion and three curtain calls. This 
engaging and magical production 
was also filmed and shown on 
ARTE TV. As the play is so theatri¬ 
cal, its spirit is lost on film, but the 
ideas and costumed characters 
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and music are well represented. It 
will be performed again in various 
major venues in France through 
fall 2019, ending on January 11, 
2020, in Lyon. 

- m - 

ALICE BY H E ART 

Cast Recording 
Marlie Kass 

With music by Duncan Sheik and 
lyrics by Steven Sater, Alice by Heart 
(reviewed in KL 102:47) tells the 
story of a teenage girl, Alice Spen¬ 
cer, who lives during the London 
Blitz. She tries to escape her harsh 
reality by falling into her favorite 
childhood story, along with her 
best friend, Alfred, who has tuber¬ 


culosis and is quickly running out 
of time. The recently released cast 
recording captures the latest ver¬ 
sion of this show, an off-Broadway 
production that ran earlier in 
2019. Overall, Alice by Heart is a 
truly beautiful album. It showcases 
the extremely talented performers 
who worked on the show, and the 
songs themselves are filled with 
emotion and power, alternating 
between ballads that deal with the 
doomed relationship between Al¬ 
ice and Alfred, and more energet¬ 
ic songs featuring familiar charac¬ 
ters from Alice Spencer’s favorite 
book, as she journeys through her 
version of Wonderland. 


It must be said, however, that 
the cast recording does not give 
the best overview of the show it¬ 
self. The plot of this retelling may 
be hard to follow from the songs 
alone, which is not helped by the 
fact that—unlike most musical 
cast recordings—this one includes 
little-to-no dialogue before, within, 
or after each song. Also, the lyrics, 
though intriguing, are stuffed with 
metaphors and double meanings. 
However, the instrumentals are 
enchanting, and the cast is ex¬ 
tremely strong. If you’re an Alice in 
Wonderland fan, a lover of musical 
theater, or both, Alice by Heart is a 
must-listen. It is currently available 
for downloading, and was released 
on CD in late 2019. 
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Fashioning Alice: The Career 
of Lewis Carroll’s Icon, 1860-1901 
Kiera Vaclavik 

Bloomsbury Academic, 2019 
ISBN: 978-1-4742-9038-8 
Linda Gray-Moin 

At first glance, when one considers 
fashion as a lens through which 
to view our favorite heroine, one 
might be expecting a frilly romp 
down the catwalk of “Child Lit” 
history. A romp this is not, but 
rather a multilayered and deeply 
considered investigation into Al¬ 
ice’s visual “career” or “afterlife.” 
Fashioning Alice is an examination 
of the effects of the evolution of 
her appearance on herself as an 
iconic character, and on her view¬ 
ers, from Carroll’s first crafting of 
the Alice’s Adventures Under Ground 
manuscript to the dawn of the 
twentieth century. 

Kiera Vaclavik is uniquely quali¬ 
fied to investigate this topic. She is 
a professor of children’s literature 
and childhood culture at Queen 
Mary University of London, in the 
UK Not new to the LCSNA, in 
2015 she treated us to her presenta¬ 
tion “Alice, Always in Fashion” as 
part of our Alice 150 celebration in 
New York City. 

That same year she curated a 
six-month-long exhibition at the 
V&A’s Museum of Childhood 
in London, entitled “The Alice 
Look.” The show included cloth¬ 
ing, photographs, rare editions, 
and illustrations revealing Alice to 
be both a follower of fashion and 
a trendsetter as well. In addition, 
Vaclavik’s first book. Uncharted 
Depths: Descent Narratives in Eng¬ 
lish and French Children’s Literature 
(Routledge, 2010) examined the 
role of the concept of the under¬ 
world in imaginative works, from 
Homer’s epic poetry through Jour¬ 
ney to the Center of the Earth to Alice’s 
Adventures Under Ground. 

Given this creative momen¬ 
tum, our author was clearly nicely 
poised to effect a deep dive into 
the role of dress in the evolu¬ 
tion of Alice’s visual identity and 



her eventual career as a style 
icon. FashioningAlicehegms by 
way of a potent image from Tim 
Burton’s visually exuberant 2010 
film (which garnered an Oscar 
for Best Costume Design). The 
scene she calls to mind is of Al¬ 
ice’s repeated telescoping and 
shrinking gyrations after nibbling 
a cake in the Red Queen’s gar¬ 
den. As she shrinks, her clothes 
billow about her, or cling to her 
form whilst she expands, reveal¬ 
ing the fact that her clothes are 
quite separate from her and not 
privy to the forces working on her 
person. And, Vaclavik suggests, 
in “undressing, re-dressing, and 
cross-dressing Alice” Burton and 
his costume designer, Colleen 
Atwood, demonstrate an apprecia¬ 
tion of the centrality of dress and 
aesthetics heretofore lacking in 
other permutations or studies of 
the Afe books. 

Of course, a book about fashion 
and appearance must have pic¬ 
tures, and this one is replete with 
illustrations (though sadly none 
aside from the cover is in color). 
Many of them were obtained 
from private collectors (a num¬ 
ber of whom are familiar LCSNA 
compatriots), and not from the 
usual library sources or museum 
collections. Throughout this proj¬ 
ect, the author strove to seek out 
neglected source materials and 
individuals to gain fresh perspec¬ 
tives and add new voices to the 
discussion. 

Modern Alice enthusiasts, 
strongly influenced by Disney’s 
1951 film portrayal of her, are 
likely unaware of how surprisingly 
numerous and wide-ranging the 


nineteenth-century revisionings 
of Alice’s appearance were. As 
early as 1872 they first appeared, 
as illustrations for a music sheet 
(in color) called “The Wonder¬ 
land Quadrilles,” by the leading 
lithographer of the day, Alfred 
Concanen. Many more were to 
follow, either “after Tenniel” in 
style or with striking new visual 
imaginings. 

In this work, Vaclavik leads 
us on a journey that begins with 
Mr. Carroll, who she says “was 
always on the lookout for the pic¬ 
turesque.” He was very attentive 
to appearances in general and 
dress in particular. She cites his 
involvement with the arts through 
his photography, and through 
friendships with painters and il¬ 
lustrators, as well as actors on the 
stage. He enjoyed dressing up his 
photographic models and collect¬ 
ing costumes. His sensitivity to the 
visual qualities of clothing even ex¬ 
tended to a preference for photo¬ 
graphing well-worn clothing over 
new. He felt that the softer fabric 
photographed better, and I agree 
(think head cook Mrs. Patmore’s 
uniform in Downton Abbey). 

Though Carroll is sparse on de¬ 
tail about Alice’s external appear¬ 
ance, Vaclavik cautions we should 
not interpret this as a lack of in¬ 
terest. Rather than “painting the 
scene” with words, he comments 
on the influence appearances have 
on the action of the plot. 

His own conception for Alice 
in the Under Ground manuscript, 
whose drawings have a decidedly 
Pre-Raphaelite flavor, was taken 
up by Tenniel. The full skirt, short 
sleeves, bountiful hair, and black 
shoes became part of the iconic 
“Alice look.” Throughout Fash¬ 
ioning Alice, reference to Alice’s 
“everyday dress” with pinafore 
is noted. This quotidian quality 
connotes an anchoring of her 
character to the real world and to 
the reader (in contrast to all the 
bizarre characters she meets). She 
is a “traveler through Wonderland 
rather than a citizen of it.” 
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However, when Alice is “un¬ 
bound” from Tenniel and Carroll, 
her appearance both in her dress 
and her person becomes much 
more varied in the hands of new 
illustrators and artisans. Her look 
is continually updated to mimic 
evolving fashion trends. In con¬ 
trast, the cast of creatures from 
Wonderland and Looking-Glass 
World tends to remain quite static 
(yet otherworldly). 

Alternative Alice publications 
generally retained the silhouette, 
dress, pinafore, simple shoes, and 
long, loose hair. But the color 
of her dress varied from yellow 
to pink to red, blue, and even 
orange. Most intriguing is that 
Carroll himself appeared quite 
accepting of other visions of Alice. 
He was willing to have another 
illustrator take over from Tenniel 
(when Tenniel initially balked at 
doing Looking-Glass) , and admired 
Alices on stage dressed quite dif¬ 
ferently from his own. In fact, 
given this easy adaptability, one 
might draw the conclusion that 
Tenniel’s vision of Alice perhaps 
did not correspond wholly with 
Carroll’s. 

In Fashioning Alice, Vaclavik 
introduces us to revisionings of 
Alice that, until now, have for 
the most part remained in the 
shadows. These are not restricted 
to publications, but encompass 
professional and amateur stage 
productions from far-flung venues 
such as Japan and the British Raj, 
as well as the influence of mass- 
produced merchandise (such as 
Alice slippers sold in Vermont in 
1900), ivory-handled umbrellas 
(such as the one Carroll offered to 
Alice Liddell), china, and so on. 

In fact, one might say that by 
bringing new source materials 
to the table for discussion, the 
author is, in contemporary par¬ 
lance, a “disrupter,” for, in her 
own words, “attendance to dress 


upsets standard critical histories, 
dehierarchizes and defamiliar- 
izes.” And, by doing so, this focus 
offers us a fresh perspective on 
Alice. This scholarly book aims 
high for a physically slim academic 
publication. It covers a lot of new 
territory, and is not your “light 
summer reading by the pool” kind 
of volume. However, for the curi¬ 
ous reader with a special interest 
in illustration, performance, and 
visual trends in the Carrollian 
world, it is a richly rewarding re¬ 
source and entertaining indeed. 

[The hardcover lists for $114. A paper¬ 
back will be released on June 11, 2020, 
for$27. -Ed.] 
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The Mathematical World 
of Charles L. Dodgson 
Robin Wilson and 
Amirouche Moktefi 

Oxford University Press, 2019 
ISBN: 978-0198817000 

Stuart Moskowitz 

In the 1920s and 30s, Mr. Mor¬ 
ris Parrish, owner of perhaps the 
finest collection of Carrolliana 
at that time (books, manuscripts, 
pamphlets, and more), attempted 
to donate his entire collection to 
Christ Church, Oxford, if they 
would agree to create a permanent 
space for its preservation and dis¬ 
play. Oxford “graciously” declined 
the offer because, at that time, 
it was not believed that anything 
related to Charles Dodgson would 
have lasting value or interest. 

In 1956, Warren Weaver, an¬ 
other great collector of Carrol¬ 
liana, wrote: “In all of Dodgson’s 
mathematical writing it is evident 
he was not an important mathema¬ 
tician” (“Lewis Carroll, Mathema¬ 
tician.” Scientific American. April 
1956). 

Charles L. Dodgson wanted to 
be remembered as a mathemati¬ 
cian. He taught mathematics at 
Oxford University, and after retir¬ 
ing from Oxford, taught in local 
high schools as a guest lecturer. 


He wrote several mathematical 
books and dozens of mathematical 
pamphlets, and regularly contrib¬ 
uted mathematical problems and 
puzzles to many periodicals. (He 
also left behind literally thousands 
of pages of unpublished math¬ 
ematical manuscripts.) Yet we re¬ 
member him as the author of two 
children’s books, and, at least until 
recently, a mediocre mathemati¬ 
cian and math teacher. He was also 
an accomplished amateur photog¬ 
rapher, and if he had not written 
the Alice books, it’s likely Dodgson 
would be remembered today as a 
key Victorian portrait photogra¬ 
pher rather than a mathematician. 

Recognition for his mathemati¬ 
cal work has been slow to come. 
The 1932 centenary celebration 
of Dodgson’s birth saw a few com¬ 
mentaries on his mathematics. 

And in the 1950s the first release 
of his diaries helped expand the 
recognition. But it was Martin 
Gardner’s Annotated Alice (1960) 
that helped the world understand 
that Alice’s adventures were not 
just for children. Gardner revealed 
the hidden mathematics and 
puzzles and helped us understand 
all the references to Victorian Eng¬ 
land. Gardner went on to become 
a co-founder of the Lewis Carroll 
Society of North America, which, 
along with the Lewis Carroll Soci¬ 
ety in the UK, has become a focal 
point for research related to all 
things Carrollian. Scholars are 
now rediscovering, rereading, and 
learning from Dodgson’s books, 
pamphlets, and manuscripts. In 
The Mathematical World of Charles L. 
Dodgson, Robin Wilson and Amir¬ 
ouche Moktefi have collected and 
summarized results of this recent 
research and compiled a complete 
bibliography of Dodgson’s math¬ 
ematical publications. 

My first thought, before I even 
saw the book, was: Why did Robin 
Wilson write another book about 
Dodgson’s math? His Lewis Carroll 
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in Numberland (2008) is also about 
the mathematics of Dodgson. It 
begins with many examples of the 
math included in the Alice books 
and continues as a biography fo¬ 
cusing on Dodgson’s mathemati¬ 
cal interests to make them, and 
the book itself, more accessible to 
a general audience. 

The current volume seeks to 
explore the mathematics more 
deeply to answer the three ques¬ 
tions first asked within Wilson’s 
Lewis Carroll in Numberland: What 
mathematics did he do? How good 
a mathematician was he? And how 
influential was his work, both at 
the time and since? With help 
from five other Carrollians, Wilson 
and Moktefi explore these ques¬ 
tions and offer the most complete 
current document on the subject. 

The contents page provides a 
brief overview of the book’s orga¬ 
nization. Chapter One presents 
a brief biography. Chapters Two 
through Six offer a detailed look 
at the branches of mathematics 
studied by Dodgson: geometry, 
algebra, logic, voting, and rec¬ 
reational mathematics. Chapter 
Seven explores Dodgson’s math¬ 
ematical legacy, and Chapter 
Eight is a bibliography of all of 
Dodgson’s mathematical books, 
pamphlets, and manuscripts. All 
notes and suggestions for further 
reading follow Chapter Eight; 
there are no footnotes or chapter 
endnotes. 

While other published biog¬ 
raphies provide far more details 
on Dodgson’s life. Chapter 
One’s short synopsis focuses al¬ 
most exclusively on Dodgson’s 
mathematics. Eor example, it 
emphasizes Dodgson’s love for 
mathematics in his early years, 
by including a proof he wrote at 
age 12 and a three-dimensional 
maze he drew for his family maga¬ 
zine, Mischmasch. As a small boy, 
Dodgson approached his father 
about logarithms and asked him 
to “Please explain.” When told he 


was too young, he resisted: “But, 
please explain!” There also are 
details about Dodgson’s years as a 
student, followed by his years as a 
lecturer at Oxford. This biography 
concludes with a very brief over¬ 
view of his mathematical writings 
organized by decade: algebra in 
the 1860s; geometry, elections, 
and voting in the 1870s and 80s; 
and finally logic and recreational 
mathematics in his later years (he 
died in 1898). 

Chapter Two, “Geometry,” is 
written solely by Wilson. Unsur¬ 
prisingly, the focus is on Euclid’s 
Elements. This chapter describes 
Dodgson’s many books and pam¬ 
phlets that clarify Euclid for his 
students. Wilson describes in de¬ 
tail the 1800s debate questioning 
whether the Elements is the best 
way to teach and learn geometry. 
Some went so far as to say that 
Euclid’s strict, logical, and proce¬ 
dural approach does not require 
students to learn or understand 
the geometry, instead requiring 
rote learning and little thinking. 
Dodgson might have been Euclid’s 
most outspoken advocate. He pub¬ 
lished Euclid and Elis Modern Rivals 
(1879) in defense of the Elements 
as superior to as many as twelve of 
the new textbooks. This unique 
book is written in dramatic form 
because, in Dodgson’s words, “ ... 
it seemed a better way of exhibit¬ 
ing in alternation the arguments 
on the two sides of the question ... 
to treat it in a rather lighter style 
... and to make it a little less te¬ 
dious and a little more acceptable 
to unscientific readers.” Wilson 
also addresses tbe 1800s develop¬ 
ment of non-Euclidean geome¬ 
tries, explaining that Dodgson was 
aware of these alternative geomet¬ 
ric spaces, but rejected them as 
meaningless and irrelevant. 

Chapter Three, “Algebra” (writ¬ 
ten by Adrian Rice), delves into 
Dodgson’s only refereed publica¬ 
tion: An Elementary Treatise on De¬ 
terminants. Rice’s detailed account 
includes the publication’s negative 


reviews—negative possibly because 
of its unconventional notation 
and terminology. As a result, tbe 
book was largely ignored. But Rice 
notes that Dodgson was ahead of 
his time here, because Determinants 
was rediscovered in the 1980s, 
found to have valuable uses in 
combinatorics, and continues to 
be used as a resource for further 
studies today. 

Amirouche Moktefi wrote the 
next chapter, “Logic”—a sub¬ 
ject that preoccupied Dodgson 
through much of his life and espe¬ 
cially in later years. Moktefi notes 
that while Dodgson’s first logic 
publication did not appear until 
1886, logic is incorporated within 
nearly all his earlier writings, in¬ 
cluding his religious writings and 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. 
Because Dodgson was a mathemat¬ 
ics teacher rather than a research 
mathematician, it is not surprising 
that his first publication on logic, 
The Game of Logic, is actually a 
game he packaged with a diagram¬ 
matic game board and colored 
counters. Also of interest is his use 
of his pen name, Lewis Carroll, in 
this publication in order to reach 
a broader audience. Although 
this book also received negative 
reviews, Dodgson used it to teach 
logic in Oxford schools. Here, 
too, he was ahead of his time. Fifty 
years later, one of his high school 
students, Evelyn Hatch, remem¬ 
bered him visiting her class: 

With great eagerness my fellow- 
students prepared to meet the 
famous mathematical tutor who 
was the author of Alice in Won¬ 
derland. ... To our surprise the 
lecturer appeared with a large 
black handbag, from which he 
proceeded to draw a number of 
white envelopes to be distributed 
among the audience. Each en¬ 
velope proved to contain a card 
marked with two square diagrams 
and nine counters, some pink 
and some grey. Notebooks and 
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pencils were not required: we 
were to play a game! 

Dodgson intended The Game of 
Logic to precede a three-volume 
treatise called Symbolic Logic. Part 1 
was published in 1896, but Dodg- 
son’s death in 1898 prevented the 
completion of Parts 2 and 3. 

Logic was one of the only 
branches of mathematics in which 
Dodgson communicated with 
other researchers and received 
favorable reviews. Moktefi de¬ 
scribes Dodgson’s two published 
papers on the subject in detail. In 
particular, his Barber Shop Problem 
and What the Tortoise Said to Achil¬ 
les drew the attention of contem¬ 
poraries. Had Dodgson not died 
prematurely, some claim we might 
now be using Carrollian diagrams 
instead of Venn diagrams. 

Chapter Five, “Voting,” by Iain 
McLean, underscores Dodgson’s 
keen awareness of majority rule as 
a flawed system. Surprisingly, few 
others have studied or even writ¬ 
ten about tbe topic, and McLean 
notes that the other researchers, 
like Dodgson, were “strikingly ec¬ 
centric.” Few readers understood 
Dodgson’s writings on the topic 
until the late twentieth century. 

Edward Wakeling’s chapter, 
“Recreational Mathematics,” is, 
as expected, thoroughly enjoy¬ 
able. Many consider the phrase 
“recreational mathematics” self¬ 
contradictory, but Dodgson was 
a master at using matbematics to 
entertain and amuse: His Alice 
books are hlled with mathematical 
puzzles. Examples of Dodgson’s 
recreational mathematics could 
hll an entire separate book, so tbis 
chapter focuses only on examples 
of numerical and geometrical 
puzzles. It’s worth mentioning that 
the Notes and Eurther Readings 
section for this chapter is espe¬ 
cially comprehensive. It includes 
sources for all Dodgson’s games 
and puzzles. Many appeared in 
periodicals, which is telling, since 
his role as a magazine columnist is 
not well known. At the time of his 


death, Dodgson had been working 
on a book of puzzles. 

Dodgson wanted puzzles (and 
solutions) to make sense from a 
real-world perspective—something 
textbooks often ignore—so be 
created puzzles that make sense 
and puzzles that exaggerate how 
much they do’n’t make sense. For 
example: If it takes 10 men a day 
to construct a wall, how long will it 
take 300,000 men to build a similar 
wain His undergraduates would 
calculate, using inverse propor¬ 
tions, that 100 men could build it 
in 1/10 days and 1,000 men would 
take 1/100 of a day. They then 
would deduce that 300,000 men 
would need 1/30,000 of a day, 
or 2.88 seconds to build the wall. 
Dodgson used this as an example 
of a nonsensical solution because, 
he notes, with 300,000 men, most 
could not even get near the wall to 
build it. 

Dodgson’s puzzles are still 
being discovered. A recently 
discovered letter reads: If a fish 
weighed six pounds and half its own 
weight, what was the total weight of the 
fish ? In the spirit of puzzling, I will 
leave this for you, dear reader, to 
solve. Note: the answer is not nine. 

Arguably, the book’s most im¬ 
portant chapter is Chapter Seven, 
“Mathematical Legacy,” by Fran- 
cine Abeles. Sbe begins by ar¬ 
ticulating her goal from the start, 
which is to answer the three ques¬ 
tions originally posed by Robin 
Wilson. Her main interest, though, 
is question three: How influential 
was (and is) Dodgson’s work? First, 
she notes how public perception 
can be controlled externally. It’s 
often thought that Dodgson did 
mathematics in isolation from his 
contemporaries. In 1973, Dover 
republished Euclid and His Modern 
Rivals, which argues for the use 
of Euclid in teaching geometry. 
Abeles claims, however, that if 
Dover had chosen, instead, to 
publish Curiosa Mathematica, Part 
1, A New Theory of Parallels (hrst 
published in 1888, nine years 


after Modern Rivals) , public per¬ 
ception might now be very differ¬ 
ent, because Curiosa Mathematica 
demonstrated that Dodgson was 
fully aware of non-Euclidean ge¬ 
ometries, and he was not isolated 
from others. 

As noted in the chapter on 
algebra, Dodgson’s An Elementary 
Treatise on Determinants was not 
reviewed favorably. But Chapter 
Seven is about legacy, and Abeles 
explains that in 1986 Robbins and 
Rumsey used Dodgson’s Conden¬ 
sation algorithm to help them dis¬ 
cover the alternating sign matrix 
conjecture. Then, in 1997, Zeil- 
berger published a proof of Dodg¬ 
son’s determinantal identity, which 
inspired Brualdi and Berliner to 
extend it further. More advances 
were made in 2001, 2003, and 
2005, showing again that Dodgson 
was ahead of his time. 

Dodgson published his Symbolic 
Logic, Part 1 as Lewis Carroll be¬ 
cause he believed it would thereby 
reach a wider audience. Ironically, 
Dodgson’s name was not associ¬ 
ated with Symbolic Logic until 1977 
when a new edition was published, 
including manuscripts destined 
for his unpublished Part 2. This 
new volume revealed Dodgson’s 
work, resulting in its continued 
use by logicians for making new 
discoveries. 

Abeles addresses the “Alice 
Effect.” While Dodgson correctly 
assumed that more people would 
read his books if he published 
under the name Lewis Carroll, an 
unintended effect is that Carroll 
was considered the author of chil¬ 
dren’s books, so his logic books 
were not given full consideration 
as serious mathematics at the time. 

Abeles also explores Dodgson’s 
legacy in regards to voting theory 
{KL 102:26), parliamentary repre¬ 
sentation, trigonometry, probabil¬ 
ity, cryptology, and ciphers. She 
notes that his contributions were 
broad and significant, with virtu¬ 
ally all his influence happening 
after his death. 
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The final chapter, compiled by 
Mark Richards, is an annotated 
bibliography for scholars and gen¬ 
eral readers. Richards notes that 
he has omitted items that would 
interest serious collectors and 
catalogers because those items are 
included in The Lewis Carroll Hand¬ 
book and Lewis Carroll and the Press. 
Of course, both of these refer¬ 
ences are fully cited at the begin¬ 
ning of Richards’s bibliography. 

One can only wonder how the 
mathematician Charles L. Dodg- 
son would be remembered today, 
had he not died suddenly at age 
65. Imagine if he had completed 
all three volumes of Symbolic Logic, 
and had been able to publish the 
puzzle book. Perhaps then Oxford 
would have accepted Morris Par¬ 
rish’s offer and built that perma¬ 
nent exhibit. And perhaps writers 
such as Warren Weaver would not 
have written him off as inconse¬ 
quential. As it was, his mathemat¬ 
ics was overshadowed by Alice’s 
Adventures and nearly forgotten. A 
big thank you is in order to Mar¬ 
tin Gardner, Robin Wilson, and 
Amiroucbe Moktefi for helping us 
learn about Dodgson’s mathemat¬ 
ics. And even bigger thanks go to 
those who use Dodgson’s mathe¬ 
matics as a springboard for further 
studies and recreations. 

- ^ - 

Wonderland: An Anthology 
of Works Inspired by Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland 
Edited by Marie O’Regan 
and Paul Kane 
Titan Books, 2019 
ISBN 978-1789091489 
Rose Owens 

While the comforting aroma 
of roasting sweet potatoes wafts 
around my kitchen, I am re¬ 
minded what a joy it is to pick up 
a collection of short stories during 
the fall months. Something about 
the ephemeral nature of con¬ 
densed pieces of writing just fits so 
nicely with a crisp fall day, leaves 
a’fluttering outside. 


It is in this mood that I read 
the above-referenced collection of 
stories, and said mood highlighted 
the winners of the group, while 
pointing a softly critical finger at 
the tales that didn’t do the trick. 
It’s a relatively balanced grouping; 
many tales fully grab the reader 
with their unique plots and 
dynamic use of characters, while 
the others are hardly offensive, but 
ratber seem too busy or lacking in 
authentic creativity. 

There are some strong contend¬ 
ers in the collection. 

“Alice in Armor” and “Revolu¬ 
tion in Wonder,” two poems by 
Jane Yolen: I was born a Yolen 
fan, and I will likely die a Yolen 
fan. She knows just what to say in 
just the right gorgeous, sinister, 
and precise manner, and with 
these two bookending poems, she 
manages to infuse realism into 
the Wonderland world without 
knocking you on the head. 

Clever without being precocious, 
delightful while being true. 

“Wonders Never Cease,” by 
Robert Shearman: Alice working 
in an office? Alice having babies? 
Alice dealing with the inevitable 
loss of childhood through her own 
daughter? Similar in tone and style 
to Sarah Rose Etter’s The Book of 
X, this story shows us an Alice who 
is struggling as all human beings 
do, trying to maintain the magic 
of her youth while being a respon¬ 
sible adult and parent. 

“Good Dog, Alice!” by Juliet 
Marillier: Not the first in this col¬ 
lection to reference child abuse, 
and not tbe last. Marillier gives us 
a unique twist by making Alice tbe 
pet of a narrator who has bravery 
and curiosity in spades (much like 
our original heroine). This tale 
pulls in some Gothic notes, and 
it’s all the more gratifying when 
Alice’s jaws CRUNCH. It’s #MeToo 
for a new generation! 

“Vanished Summer Glory,” by 
Rio Youers: Charles Dodgson as a 


psychiatrist with the White Rabbit 
as a client! I truly do not wish to 
give much of this one away, but 
suffice it to say, we have a tasty 
morsel here, dragging in hints of 
the Disney film Hocus Pocus, Char¬ 
lie Kaufman mania, and the TV 
show Monk. Don’t miss this intrigu¬ 
ing tale that does so much more 
with the Alice mythology than 
many predecessors. 

All told, you will more likely 
than not find a good read within 
these pages. In addition to those 
noted above, there’s a Wild West 
Alice (“Smoke ’Em If You Got 
’Em”), some Japanese horror 
(“The Night Parade”), and even 
a British ghost story (“The White 
Queen’s Dictum”)! Skip over 
the numerous “Jabberwocky” 
stories (including one that reads 
directly out of a college-prep 
creative writing class), a bizarre 
sci-fi “Walrus & The Carpenter” 
piece (which only truly made 
its references known in the last 
paragraph), and a spin on Jack the 
Ripper (which tries so very hard, 
but doesn’t make the final cut, as 
it were). Most of all, cozy up with a 
hot beverage, a warm blanket, and 
sink in. 

- m - 

Return to Wonderland: Stories 

Inspired by Lewis Carroll’s Alice 
Macmillan Children’s Books, 2019 
ISBN 978-1-5290-0603-2 
Cindy Walter 

“And thick and fast they came 
at last.” And they are still com¬ 
ing. The 150* anniversary of the 
publication of Alice’s Adventures 
in Wonderland has inspired an 
avalanche of homage that shows 
no sign of stopping. One of the 
latest is Return to Wonderland: Sto¬ 
ries Inspired by Lewis Carroll’s Alice. 
This collection of short stories for 
the nine-to-eleven-year-old set, by 
eleven distinguished children’s 
book authors, takes characters 
from Wonderland and Looking- 
Glass Land and sends them out 
again on new adventures. 
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One of the problems with this 
sort of work is the danger of fall¬ 
ing into the Land of Twee, with 
the characters becoming self-con¬ 
sciously adorable. The other prob¬ 
lem is that familiar creatures may 
behave so out of character that the 
reader, who is usually willing to 
suspend disbelief, gives up. Most 
of tbe authors here solve these 
problems by featuring the sup¬ 
porting characters. The first story, 
“Acorns, Biscuits and Treacle,” by 
Peter Bunzl, takes a minor charac¬ 
ter—the pig baby—and launches 
an engagingly suspenseful tale 
with a circular plot that I shall not 
give away. It is a clever story—a bit 
eerie, in fact—and as a bonus, the 
reader learns what treacle is. (Car- 
roll never explained it because he 
didn’t need to.) 

Some stories are more success¬ 
ful than others. “The Queen of 
Hearts and the Unwritten Writ¬ 
ten Rule,” by Pamela Butchart, 
is amusing and will remind some 
readers of the hard-bitten modern- 
day nobility that flogs its lands, its 
loftiness, and its lemon curd to the 
public market. Here the cranky 
Queen is concerned about keep¬ 
ing her ratings up on TripAdvisor. 
Unfortunately, the story is written 
in a breathless manner, packed 
with colloquialisms and CAPITAL 
LETTERS (which should have 
been reserved for the Queen’s dia¬ 
logue) that reminded me of why I 
stopped teaching middle school. 
There are those who will love it, 
however. 

“The Tweedle Twins and the 
Case of the Colossal Crow,” by 
Chris Smith, features a Pool of En¬ 
largement and a ridiculous song. 

In the grand children’s literature 
tradition of animals eating other 
animals, this story features a big 
fish in a small pond trilling a ditty 
that begins: 

Come, little prawns, and rest your 
heads 

Warm and safe on the comfort¬ 
able bread. 


Come, little prawns, and lie 
lengthways 

’Neath a blanket of lovely soft 
mayonnaise ... 

Later on, Tweedledee dances 
about and noisily steps on some¬ 
thing. “It sounded almost exactly 
like the sound a wooden rattle 
makes when a large boy treads on 
it and breaks it.” I think we know 
where this is going, but it is a 
funny story. 

It is clear that Lewis Carroll will 
never stop inspiring the creative 
class. We might as well accept that 
and enjoy the best of the pas¬ 
tiches, homages, burlesques, and 
parodies that come our way. 

This is an attractive volume, 
done up in an Alice-blue dustcover 
adorned with flowers and mush¬ 
rooms and red foil accents, and it 
contains a red silk ribbon marker. 
Tbe chapter headpieces by Laura 
Barret, in a cut-paper silhouette 
style, are quite charming. It is up 
to the usual Macmillan standard, 
and ought to be appreciated by 
Alice aficionados. 

- m - 

Are You Animal—Or Vegetable — 

Or Mineral?: A Natural History 
of Lewis Carroll’s World 
Mitsuo Nishimura 

Tbe question addressed by the 
Lion to Alice in Chapter VII of 
Looking-Glass, shown as the title 
of this article, may have its roots 
in the popular Victorian parlor 
game of the same name. However, 
readers with different cultural 
backgrounds often have difficulty 
enjoying the full meaning of Car- 
roll’s stories. To help Japanese 
readers of Carroll, my wife, Kyoko, 
and I tried to organize and clarify 
the natural history of the world of 
Lewis Carroll in a recently pub¬ 
lished Japanese-language book, 

Natural 

and Supernatural Histories of Lewis 
Carroll: What Alice Met in Wonder¬ 
land, Touka Shobo, 2019, ISBN 
978-4-434-25770-4). 


The book is, in a sense, an 
old-fashioned natural history. It 
is based on our database/con¬ 
cordance of the world of Lewis 
Carroll, which records more than 
350 animal names and more 
than 190 plant names appearing 
in his writings. The book has fif¬ 
teen chapters, including ‘Young 
Charles in the Natural Environ¬ 
ment,” “Worlds of Cats and Dogs,” 
“Animals in the Field and Nature,” 
“Ornithology of Carroll’s World,” 
“Insects of Lewis Carroll: A World 
of Hexapods,” “Magic of Mush¬ 
rooms,” “Trees and Flowers in the 
Life and Works of Lewis Carroll,” 
“Characters Created by Lewis 
Carroll,” and “Mythological and 
Ethnological Beings,” “Encoun¬ 
ters with Nothing and Nobody,” 
“Foods and Foodstuffs in tbe Life 
and Works of Lewis Carroll,” and 
“Tbe Meaning of Nature to Lewis 
Carroll and his Contact with the 
Theory of Evolution.” 

Most of the illustrations are in 
color. Many of the photographs 
were taken by the authors. The 
book has an index/glossary in 
Japanese and English. The refer¬ 
ences are (I believe) given in full. 
Though this book is intended for 
general readers and Carroll enthu¬ 
siasts in Japan, some of the con¬ 
tents may be of interest in English- 
speaking circles. 

The book emphasizes the 
exceptionally rich horticultural 
environment in Croft, provided 
byjames Dalton (1764—1843), 
a botanist and Carroll’s father’s 
predecessor as rector of Croft, and 
enjoyed by the young members of 
tbe Dodgson family. Also discussed 
are Carroll’s concerns about ani¬ 
mal welfare, extinct and endan¬ 
gered species (dodo, great auk, 
etc.), foxhunting, and vivisection. 

Some curiosities are recorded 
for further analysis. They include 
the longest names given to Car- 
roll’s imaginary characters and 
foods, the possibility of multiple 
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origins of the Mock Turtle, and 
the like. 

The book may be obtained 
from Amazon.co.jp. 

-- 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 
Illustrated by 
Christian Birmingham 
Books Illustrated, Ltd., 2019 
Andrew Ogus 

Broadly (very broadly) speaking, 
there are several common ways to 
illustrate Carroll’s work. Follow 
Tenniel’s style of straight report¬ 
age, with realistically rendered 
characters, or impose one’s 
own style over substance, or use 
one’s style to exemplify whatever 
thoughts and images the words 
have provoked. Christian Birming¬ 



ham has chosen the first. Despite 
some awkward compositions, many 
of his lushly but often blandly col¬ 
ored pictures are quite attractive, 
taking us through the familiar inci¬ 
dents with the occasional flash of a 
singular imagination. Pretty Alice, 
sometimes suggesting overreliance 
on a model, wears an impracti¬ 
cal white dress of no particular 
period, though her sister and the 
various hatted creatures she meets 
appear to be living in the Edward¬ 
ian era. The elderly caterpillar is 
turbaned and bearded in a beauti¬ 
fully atmospheric forest. Vivid 
color and strong drawing appear 
sporadically, as in the juxtaposi¬ 
tion of Alice and a nattily dressed 
mouse in the pool of tears. Oddly, 
she and her oversized companion 


tend toward “normal” human-to- 
rodent proportions. However, she 
has shrunk to a more traditional 
mouse-like size after the Caucus- 
race. Perhaps the full effects of the 
fan were delayed. 

Unfortunately, this book gives 
the impression of putting the cart 
of pages dedicated to illustrations 
before the horse of readability. 

Tbe oversize format may accom¬ 
modate the color pictures and give 
room to the often fuzzy black-and- 
white spot illustrations within the 
text, but the enormously long line 
length is uncomfortable to read, 
despite very large type. The book 
is slim but awkward to hold; it feels 
flimsy, as if the binding will crack. 
Perhaps this is not the case with 
one of the more expensive edi¬ 
tions. Overall, an uneven though 
well-intentioned production. 

[Th£ editions are as follows: Standard: 
hardcover, 200 copies, £93 ($117); 
Collector’s: clothbound in slipcase, 100 
copies, £230 ($307); Deluxe: leather- 
bound in presentation box, 100 copies, 
£300 ($614); Prestige: vellum bound 
in presentation box, 20 copies, £1,000 
($1,228). Books Illustrated also carries 
a line of limited-edition painted bronze 
Wonderland statues by Rachel Talbot, 
and some original art (both b&w and 
full color) from the book. Find them at 
https://books-illustrated-ltd.myshopify. 
com/collections/alices-adventures-in- 
wonderland. 

On the one hand, Mr. Birmingham 
has won the Whitbread (now Costa) 
Children ’s Book of the Year award, 
the Smarties Book Prize, and the Red 
House Children’s Book Award, among 
many other honors, and there is a 
lovely quality to these illustrations as 
well. On the other hand, I must express 
a certain amount of disappointment. 
As often is the case, Alice is depicted 
as twice as old as she should be. But 
more to the point, the color paintings 
as shown online are bright and seem 
to “pop ”; in the book they are dull and 
muted as a result of inferior printing. 
Also, the postage they charge to the 
U.S.A. starts at £80 [$98], for which 


one would expect delivery by swan on 
a gilded pillow, or at least a reliable 
carrier, not just slow, standard Royal 
Mail, and the book was perfunctorily 
packed at that (my copy arrived with a 
damaged spine). - Ed. (MB)] 

- m - 

The Hunting of the Snark 
Illustrated by George A. Walker 
Cheshire Cat Press, 2019 
The Hunting of the Snark 
With 13 Cartes de Visite 
Cheshire Cat Press, 2019 

Andrew Ogus 

There is much to be said for estab¬ 
lishing a series design for similar 
books: the agony of decision mak¬ 
ing is past, and a publisher is free 
to revisit a topic or a particular 
manuscript, varying illustrations 
or covers to his or her heart’s 
content. Cheshire Cat Press estab¬ 
lished a handsome format with 
Byron Sewell’s Snark (KL 101:58) 
back in 2018, with a portrait of 
each crew member. Now there are 
two more such volumes, each with 
every character represented, each 
beautifully typeset, each elegantly 
bound and boxed in attractive col¬ 
ors, and each in an edition of 42. 

Following Tenniel in the tra¬ 
dition of political cartooning, 
George A. Walker’s woodcuts are 
almost too topical. Nightmarish 
wood engravings of members of 
tbe Trump administration (some 
of whom have already been dis- 
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missed) and foreign leaders repre¬ 
sent the various hunters and their 
ostensible prey. Mark Burstein’s 
introduction warns against look¬ 
ing for sensible meaning—all too 
good advice these days. 

Anchoring the entire adven¬ 
ture in the actual Victorian world, 
Andy Malcolm took the witty and 
delightful approach of selecting 
cartes de visite, popular in Car- 
roll’s day, for each character. He 
has tracked down suitable photo¬ 
graphs, some of which were clearly 
of professionals. A Butcher with 
the tools of his trade, a pre-ado¬ 
lescent Boots, a perfecdy dressed 
Billiard Marker, an elegantly hat¬ 
ted Bonnet Maker, and so on. 

More difficult characters, such as 
the Beaver (representing Canada) 
in an elegant dress and a frighten¬ 
ing Jubjub bird, appear in charm¬ 
ing collaged images. The entire 
crew has been similarly gathered 
together for the frontispiece. Mark 
Richards’s introduction makes 
excellent comparisons between 
the sun-filled worlds of the Alice 
books, with their “imaginary” char¬ 
acters and the dark sea and island 
where the Snark’s largely plebian 
cast ventures. Curiously the map is 
quite detailed. 

Contact Michelle Walker 
(cheshirecatpress@gmail.com) to 



Hereford, Worcester, Stratford-upon-Avon, Evesham, and London Paddington 
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arrange a purchase (us$329 each). 
A $17 trade edition and an e-book 
of the Walker Snark are also avail¬ 
able from Tbe Porcupine’s Quill, 
porcupinesquill.ca. 

-SI- 

Wonderland & Looking-Glass 
Illustrated by Shuji Tateishi 
Trans. Hiroshi Takayama 
Seidosha, Tokyo 
Andrew Ogus 

Shuji Tateishi’s first published 
Afice-inspired work appeared in 
1976, with a limited edition of 
For the Days of Frozen Alices (Shinya 
Soshosha, 1976, 350 copies). Now 
his combined volume of Wonder¬ 
land and Looking-Glass is enjoying 
a commercial production, and 
we can all benefit. Deeply felt, 
respectfully suggestive, the illus¬ 
trations’ rich layering and occa¬ 
sional trompe I’oeil are exquisitely 
rendered without ever becoming 
precious. Some of the pictures 
stand on their own as independent 
paintings one would be proud 
to own. 

Startlingjuxtapositions, such as 
an architectural plan of the White 
Rabbit’s house crammed with the 
cramped Alice, invoke thought 
and laughter while paralleling Car- 
roll’s illogical logic in fresh ways. 
Visual motifs such as prone figures 


and trompe I’oeil hinges appear 
and reappear. Tateishi’s pictures 
clearly result from many readings, 
deep study, and a vibrant imagina¬ 
tion—for example, an x-ray of the 
Mouse’s tail, and sliding doors that 
slowly hide or reveal the Cheshire 
Cat. The Caterpillar is bolted to 
his precarious perch on the mush¬ 
room. In a sandy illustration, the 
Griffin and the Mock Turtle are 
caught jumping into the air like 
mad things, a scene rarely if ever 
seen, while a misty ship sails far 
offshore—is it going to Snark Is¬ 
land? The black kitten presciently 
balances a chess piece on her 
head—and so does Alice when she 
takes over the White King’s pencil. 

For the non-reader of Japanese, 
the only recognizable character 
in the text is the occasional excla¬ 
mation point, which makes the 
reader rely on the characters in 
the pictures in an oddly pleasur¬ 
able way; they become worth so 
many more than a mere thousand 
words. It’s perhaps unfair to say 
that the margins seem a little 
small—no thumb room and a nar¬ 
row gutter; over all, the rectangles 
of type are attractive. It’s fun to 
see the vertical arrangement of 
rows of asterisks denoting sections 
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or the brooks of Looking-Glass. 
Perhaps it’s a Japanese tradition 
to place page numbers in the 
middle of the page. In any case 
the spreads look inviting. And how 
often does one almost gasp at the 
beauty of a title page? 

This is a book that should be 
in every collector’s library, for 
repeated thought-provoking visits. 
And let’s hope for an English- 
language version. 

-- 

npuKjiKHeHusi Anucbi 
6 Cmpam Hydec 
(Wonderland) 

/Ia6HpHHT (Labyrinth), 2018 
ISBN: 978-5-9287-2140-4 
Anuca e SaaepKanbe 
(Looking-Glass) 

JladupuHT (Labyrinth), 2018 
ISBN: 978-5-9287-2934-9 
Andrew Ogus 

Labyrinth, the Russian publisher, 
has issued the Alice books in over¬ 
size, luxurious Russian-language 
editions chock full of “extras.” 
These gorgeous, thoughtfully 
made “novelty” books, crammed 
with die cuts, flaps, tip-ins, pop- 
ups, inserts, booklets, and gate- 
folds, with handy placeholder 
ribbons, are lavishly illustrated 
with imaginative combinations of 
Tenniel’s (and others’) illustra¬ 
tions, Dodgson’s photos and draw¬ 
ings, antique images of suitable 


subjects enriching the text—and 
tempting verbal asides one longs 
to understand. A good simulation 
of Carroll’s handwriting in Rus¬ 
sian characters draws attention to 
important details, or makes notes 
on the notes. In AALW, open the 
flaps of Alice holding the bottle to 
see her telescoping upward, turn 
the page to a die cut of a glove 
laid over a group of elegant ladies, 
then find a portrait of William the 
Conqueror, and later what seems 
to be a scientific discussion of 
pigeons and their eggs. TTLG in¬ 
cludes a three-panel die-cut photo¬ 
graph of the Sheep’s shop, Punch 
cartoons, mirror writing, instruc¬ 
tions on folding a carpenter’s cap 
(again in Carrollian handwriting), 
and, in the inside back cover, a 
set of paper chess pieces to punch 
out, with a handy envelope for 
storage, and a three-dimensional 
chess board. 

Not only are these books full 
of wonderful visuals, they are also 
thoughtfully designed. The basic 
font is clear and elegant. Despite 
the sumptuous wealth of material, 
the pages never look cluttered. 

A mirror is inset on the cover of 
TTLG, approximately where the 
cover of A4iWdisplays a lenticular 
plastic circle flipping between Car- 
roll’s photo of the young Alice and 
his drawing of her. A playing card 


motif recurs throughout AATW, 
photo collages of a chessboard 
and its pieces in TTLG. These 
books are certainly worth having 
for their stimulating visual plea¬ 
sures, despite the inherent frustra¬ 
tion of not understanding what 
looks like their fascinating verbal 
pleasures. 

[Speaking of fine Russian editions 
published last year, AST did one called 
A/iHca B cTpaue Rynec that simultane¬ 
ously displays modem Russian trans¬ 
lations o/Wonderland and Under 
Ground (also shown in facsimile) plus 
CoHH B itapcTBe JfuBa, the first (1879) 
Russian translation (ISBN 978-5- 
17-983229-4). Bhjuih Bhhkh (Willy 
Winky) published a Wonderland with 
the sweetly expressionistic, stylized illus¬ 
trations of Galina Zinko (ISBN 978- 
5-17-108959-7). Order these online 
through Vasha-Kniga, a Russian book¬ 
store in Brooklyn (www.vasha-kniga. 
com), or www.labirint.ru. -Ed.] 

- M - 

Hot Furniss 

Andy Malcolm and George Walk¬ 
er’s wondrous Cheshire Cat Press, 
producer of the elegant Snarks 
above, has also just created a fine 
edition of Wonderland with the su¬ 
perb illustrations of Harry Furniss, 
of Sylvie and Bruno fame. Up to 
this point, one would have to 
find his drawings in The Children’s 
Encyclopedia (1908-09), The Book of 
Knowledge (1910), or a few other 
similar publications of that era; 
in translations (Spanish, Hebrew, 
Russian); in a miniature edition 
published by Edward Wakeling 
in 1994; in the gorgeous deluxe 
boxed portfolio from Cheshire Cat 
for Wonderland’s, sesquicentennial 
($800; no text other than an in¬ 
troduction by Edward Wakeling); 
or in Evertype’s small (814 x 514 
inches) paperback containing the 
full text, rather than the abridged 
one Furniss illustrated, and small, 
dark, blurry reproductions of the 
drawings. This present edition is 
a large (8M x 1114 inches) hard- 
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Sir John Tenniel by Harry Furniss 


cover, with exquisitely reproduced 
illustrations at full-page size on 
pastel-colored paper, the actual 
text as published, an introduction 
by Mark Burstein, Furniss’s “Recol¬ 
lections of Lewis Carroll” from The 
Strand (1908), and an afterword, 
“An Uncomfortable Collabora¬ 
tion,” by Edward Wakeling. In an 
edition of 42, it retails for us$65 
and can be purchased from Mi¬ 
chelle Walker (cheshirecatpress® 
gmail.com)—as can the aforemen¬ 
tioned deluxe edition. 

- m - 

It Wood Be Nice 

Mark Burstein 

Wallace (aka “Wally,” although he 
is said to have disliked the nick¬ 
name) Wood, the legendary and 
preternaturally talented EC/Mad/ 
Marvel/etc. cartoonist, was one of 
the biggest influences on the “un¬ 
derground comix” movement that 
flourished in the ’60s and ’70s. His 
sexy sixteen-page story “Malice in 
Wonderland” was first published, 
in color, in A1 Goldstein’s National 
Screw #s 1-4 in 1976 and ’77, and 
has been reprinted many times 
since, occasionally retitled “Malice 
in Blunderland.” 


LA BELLE FRANCE 

A French translation of “Malice”— 
in black and white—^was published 
simultaneously with the National 
Screw version in the French/Bel¬ 
gian magazine L’Echo des Savanes, 

Is 24-27 

In 1977, Wood received the 
award for Best Foreign Artist 
of the Year at the Festival Inter¬ 
national de la Bande Dessinee 
d’Angouleme, Europe’s second- 
largest comics festival. He was 
interviewed in the Erench maga¬ 
zine Zoom (May, 1977) and had the 
following to say: 

I’d like to come and work in 
Erance. I’ll give you an example: 

I did “Malice in Wonderland” 
for the French market, and then 
I had a very hard time getting it 
accepted by Screw. I’ve been in 
this business for 35 years, and I 
couldn’t even get “Malice” ac¬ 
cepted without a fight. 


THE PLAYERS: THEN 

“Woody” (as he was called in the 
comics community) is known to 
have used a number of assistants 
over the years. In recently por¬ 
ing over Bhob Stewart and Jim 
Vadeboncoeur, Jr.’s The Wallace 
Wood Checklist (TwoMorrows, 

2003), I noted that much of the 
work for “Malice” was credited to 
A. L. (“Al”) Sirois, whom I (rather 



easily) tracked down. I asked him 
about that particular strip. His 
reply: 

Thanks for writing. I don’t know 
about doing “much” of the work, 
but I did a fair bit. I was working 
for Woody as a background artist, 
so I did a lot of the backgrounds 
for “Malice.” I also wrote some 
of the “Jabberwocky” parody—I 
don’t remember how much, at 
this late date. I supplied the very 
last line of the strip, of which I 
am inordinately proud. 

Otherwise Woody pretty 
much penciled and inked the 
thing himself, and did most of 
the writing. I think I may have 
helped with some of the color 
but in all honesty I don’t now 
recall. 

In The Life and Legend of Wallace 
Wood, vol. 2 (Fantagraphics, 2018), 
Nick Cuti reported: 

I used to go over to his house, 
and whatever he’d be working 
on, he’d suddenly hand me a 
brush and say, “Here, ink this.” 

... He was doing an Alice in Won¬ 
derland story with a very sexy 
Alice for Screw. He had swipes 
from Tenniel all over the place. 

I went over with my wife for a 
visit, and he said, “Here, Nick, do 
you want to start inking some of 
this?” He wound up visiting with 
my wife while I’m there inking. 

In that same volume, Paul Kirch- 
ner reported: 

In 1976 and 1977, Woody also 
produced some comics for Gold¬ 
stein’s short-lived softcore glossy. 
National Screw, including the 
superb “Malice in Wonderland,” 
on which I did all of the color¬ 
ing and some of the background 
work. 

Ah, memory. Such a fragile thing. 
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... AND NOW 

A1 Goldstein’s spinoff National 
Screw lasted only five issues, but 
Screw magazine itself lasted from 
1968 to 2003. Goldstein spent 
much of his later life in First 
Amendment activism, and died 
in 2013. Facing swifdy declining 
health and work prospects, Wood 
committed suicide in 1981. On a 
happier note, Sirois is currently 
a successful illustrator, cartoon¬ 
ist, author, and musician living in 
North Carolina; visit him at www. 
alsirois.com. He has not forgot¬ 
ten Alice: his short story “The 
Adventure of the Missing Don” 
graces the current issue of Alcyone: 
Speculative Fiction and Poetry, Issue 
fV, Summer 2019, and involves 
Mycroft Holmes attending a 
“maths” lecture by C. L. Dodgson; 
their ensuing adventures include 
hnding Mycroft’s younger brother, 
Sherlock, and an appearance by 
Tom Stubbins stepping in for his 
mentor. Dr. Dolittle. 



Nicola “Nick” Cuti is alive and 
well, having had a successful ca¬ 
reer as a comic book writer-editor, 
science-fiction novelist, animation 
background designer, magazine 
illustrator, and screenwriter. Paul 
Kirchner is also still among us, 
a writer and illustrator who has 
worked in diverse areas, from 
comic strips and toy design to 
advertising and editorial art. 

SALLY FORTH? 

Was Alice in fact “played by” 
Wood’s earlier creation Sally 
Forth? Tim Pilcher suggested so in 
his Erotic Comics (Abrams, 2008), 
and also said that “Malice” was 
included in a French Sally Forth 
compendium, which 1 have been 
unable to conhrm. Sally was a 
voluptuous, sexy, blue-eyed action- 
adventure blonde—assigned to 
a commando unit!—^whom he 
fashioned in 1968 for Military 
News. She later appeared in Over¬ 
seas Weekly, tabloids intended for 
U.S. military men, where she ran 
until 1974. (The strip bears no 
relation to the identically named, 
logorrheic daily comic strip cre¬ 
ated by Greg Howard in 1982 
and running to this day.) She was 
often depicted nude (though her 
comrades-in-arms never seemed to 
acknowledge that minor detail). 
Was she Alice? On the one hand, 
Sally often starred in parodies 
(“Flashy Gorgonzola,” “Starzan,” 
“Superbman,” etc.) portrayed 
with the identical body, face, and 
haircut; her Martian companion, 
Snorky, appears as the Cheshire 


Cat in “Malice.” But on the other 
hand, when 1 asked Sirois about it 
via email, he said: 

Woody never said as much to 
me, so 1 can’t confirm that. She 
certainly looks like Sally, but that 
doesn’t prove anything; a lot of 
his blonde women look pretty 
much alike. To be honest, it 
never occurred to me that Alice 
might be Sally. If he meant her to 
be, then it was a private joke he 
kept to himself. 

Nick Cuti agreed, via Facebook: 

You suggested that Sally Forth 
played Alice but that is not so. 
This was the way Woody drew 
buxom blondes. Snorky was a fa¬ 
vorite character of Woody’s so he 
used him in stories whenever he 
felt a weird little guy was needed. 

So: it’s conjecture at best. And 
coincidentally if you continuously 
repeat “Sally ... Sally ... Sally,” it 
sounds nearly indistinguishable 
from “Alice ... Alice ... Alice” (or 
“Llisa ... Llisa ... Llisa” for that 
matter), but I digress. 

IMPETUS 

The reason for this article is 
simple: Wood’s portrayal of Alice 
now graces the cover of Cons de 
Fee: The Erotic Art of Wallace Wood 
(Fantagraphics, 2019), a hardcov¬ 
er anthology. The complete “Mal¬ 
ice” story, in color, is to be found 
therein. The book’s title, a rather 
naughty play on the French phrase 
for fairy tales, contes de fee, was the 
name of an earlier compendium 
of Wood’s work in French transla¬ 
tion (Editions du Fromage, 1977). 
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ART 6= ILLUSTRATION 

The Powers That Be at 
the Fundacio Gala-Sal- 
vador Dah have now 
deemed Dah’s famous 
bronze Alice in Wonder¬ 
land sculpture (holding 
a hoop over her head 
and with roses instead 
of a face) “inauthentic.” 
Hence, among other 
things, the third edition 



depth of her talent.) As 
with many young artists, 
she is looking to crowd¬ 
sourcing to help her on 
her journey to a West 
African Wonderland, and 
is using Patreon to do so. 
In KL 97:54, we reviewed 
an Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland illustrated 
by Charles van Sandwyk 
and bemoaned the fact 


of Princeton Univer¬ 
sity Press’s trade publication of 
Dah’s Alice now carries a revised 
introduction, with an oil painting 
substituted for an image of the 
sculpture, and updated text. As to 
the sculpture itself, ’’caveat emptor 
(et possessor). ” 

Ohio artist Amy Kollar Anderson 
has produced a delightful series 
of paintings she calls Wasp in a 
Wig. “For this series, I combined 
elements from both of Lewis 
Carroll’s Alice books with new 
characters, and other personal 
references, to envision scenarios 
that explore environmental issues, 
social structures, and identity... . 
In this series, Alice is no longer an 
innocent child, but rather several 
grown women. In these multiple 
forms, Alice plays the role of 
female archetype, bringing with 
her the attributes imbued by Car- 
roll, but modernized to represent 
various facets of the contemporary 
woman.” 

For the last six years, California 


invented characters for whom new 
stories must be imagined... . He 
created a kaleidoscope of illusions; 
I simply rotated the cylinder.” 

Mia Araujo (b. 1986) is a phenom¬ 
enally talented artist and writer 
currently working on an illustrated 
YA/Adult novel adaptation of 
Alice in Wonderland. “My retelling 
of this classic story takes place in 
a fantastical West African setting, 
and is the story of two sisters who 
both see the White Rabbit. One 
chooses to follow, and the other 
stays behind.” After graduating as 
valedictorian from Otis College 
of Art and Design, with a BFA in 
illustration and a minor in creative 
writing, Araujo has shown her 
work in prominent galleries across 
the U.S. and around the world, 
and has been published in such 
magazines as Hi-Fructose, Juxtapoz, 
and Spectrum. (The fact that she 
came to our attention through 
Iain McCaig should speak to the 


that The Folio Society 
published it only in a deluxe 
limited edition selling for $865 
(2016). The review concluded 
with a quote from their marketing 
manager, who said, “As yet we have 
no plans for a trade edition, but 
it is not impossible that we would 
publish [one] in the fullness of 
time.” Time has, evidently, become 
full, as their new catalog now lists 
a trade edition for $70! 

The wonderful San Francisco 
Center for the Book is “a center 
of inspiration for the book arts 
world, featuring the art & craft of 
letterpress printing, bookbinding, 
and artists bookmaking,” which 
also hosted a reception for us at 
our Spring 2017 gathering. The 
Center has an annual fundraiser, 
the Roadworks Steamroller Print¬ 
ing Festival, which features artist 
prints made by, yes, a 7-ton 1924 
Buffalo Springfield steamroller— 
with spectacular results. Artist Rik 
Olson was inspired this year to cre¬ 
ate Down the Rabbit Hole, with the 


artist Phyllis Davidson has been 
creating a series of oil paintings 
exploring different “aspects” of 
Alice. She says, ’’Aspects of Alice is a 
series of paintings not illustrating 
but inspired by and celebrating 
the stories. While my Alices vary 
racially and are at different life 
stages, they retain the resolute 
spirit of the original, neither meek 
nor obedient, but adventurous, 
inquisitive, and strong. My rendi¬ 
tion of ber entourage includes 
recognizable images of Carroll’s 
famous characters as well as freshly 



Alice characters and the steamroll¬ 
er itself! The print is 42x42 inches 
(of course), and sells for $500. He 
made ten prints, of which four are 
left at this writing. A great print 
supporting a great cause! (You can 
see it, and most everything else in 
Far-Flung, on our blog.) 

-- 

ARTICLES (S’ACADEMIA 

Jeff Garrett spoke on “Alicia, 
Aljonka, Arisu ... : Getting It Right 
and Getting It Wrong with Lewis 
Carroll’s Alice in Wonderland’ on 
May 19, at the Evanston (IL) 
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Public Library, a talk described as 
“a romp through several dozen no¬ 
table and ig-notable Alice interpre¬ 
tations in word and image, from 
Bulgaria to Japan and from Russia 
to aboriginal Australia.” Jeff has 
spoken widely on this topic, and a 
version of his talk can be found in 
KL 66:5. 

At the 2019 North American An¬ 
nual Meeting of the Association 
for Symbolic Logic held at the 
Graduate Center of the City Uni¬ 
versity in New York City, on May 
20-23, Francine F. Abeles spoke 
on “Mechanical Proof Methods in 
the Work of Charles L. Dodgson 
and Christine Ladd-Franklin.” 

The second “Special” issue of 
SOURCE: The Magazine of the Uni¬ 
versity of Florida George A. Smothers 
Libraries has several articles on 
Alician matters. There is no print 
form, but it is readable (or down¬ 
loadable) online. 

The Spring 2019 issue, v. 7, of Acta 
Baltica Historiae et Philosophiae Scien- 
tarium has an article by Francine F. 
Abeles entitled “Charles L. Dodg- 
son’s Work on Trigonometry.” 

“The Promise of Marmalade in 
Alice in Wonderland’ by Nicholas D. 
Nace in Notes and Queries, Volume 
66, Issue 2 (June 2019) discusses 
anagrams and attempts “to argue 
for the significance of the word 
‘marmalade’ in its most prominent 
location, at the very start of Alice.” 

The hrst issue of Phlizz, an online 
journal from the Lewis Carroll 
Genootschap (the Dutch Lewis 
Carroll Society), launched re¬ 
cently. It “distinguishes itself from 
[the] Society’s print journal dodo/ 
nododo: Phlizz is directed towards 
the Society’s relations, while dodo/ 
nododo is a journal in the spirit of 
Lewis Carroll, aiming at a broader 
audience.” 

On September 29, “Sketchbook,” 
the inside back-cover feature of 
the Sunday New York Times Book Re¬ 
view, showcased “Ten Characters” 


illustrated by Alberto Manguel 
(subheaded “... the fictional 
characters who have stuck with 
him”) taken from his Fabulous 
Monsters: Dracula, Alice, Superman, 
and Other Literary Friends (Yale 
University Press, 2019). Alice was 
the second one, lodged between 
Dracula and Jim from Huckleberry 
Finn. Manguel is the author of Into 
the Looking-Glass Wood and The Dic¬ 
tionary of Imaginary Places, among 
many other works. 

- m - 

BOOKS 

Alice’s Alphabet Book, by Michael 
Johnson, a nicely designed primer 
featuring the Tenniel illustrations, 
is available from the Oxgarth Press 
in the U.K. 

Kid Authors: True Tales of Childhood 
from Famous Writers by David Sta¬ 
bler, illustrated by Doogie Horner 
(Quirk Productions, 2017), con¬ 
tains the chapter “Lewis Carroll, 
One Tough Nerd.” 

Colleen Oakes’s dark YA trilogy 
published by Harper Teen— Queen 
of Hearts, Blood of Wonderland, War 
of the Cards —is the origin story of 
the Queen of Hearts, who started 
life as a princess named Dinah, 
whose “crew” includes her half-sis¬ 
ter, Vittore, and her much adored 
“mad” brother, Charles. 

The new catalogue of scholarly 
publisher Edward Everett Root 
(EER), known to us for Edward 
Guiliano’s fine Lewis Carroll: The 
Worlds o/HA Alices (KL 102:52), 
has two new books displaying Ten¬ 
niel covers: Consuming Strangeness: 
Nonsense and Mass Culture in the 
Nineteenth Century by Alina Ghim- 
pu-Hague and Victorian Fantasy: 
Imagination and Belief in Nineteenth- 
Century England by Stephen Prick- 
ett. Two small caveats: Consuming 
Strangeness will not be published 
until April 30, 2020, and Victorian 
Fantasy is an updated (third) edi¬ 
tion of a work first published by 
Indiana University Press in 1979, 


containing a chapter “Consensus 
and Nonsense: Lear and Carroll.” 
In David Bukszpa’s Is That a Word? 
- From AA to ZZZ, the Weird and 
Wonderful Language of SCRABBLE^ 
(Chronicle Books, 2012), an article 
called “It’s Jabberwocky” shows 
which words from that poem are 
allowed in SCRABBLE®—one of 
which is the title. The first word, 
“’Twas,” is legal because it’s the 
plural of “twa” (an alternate spell¬ 
ing of “two”). Bukszpa points out 
that “mome” and “rath” are licit, 
but not in the sense Carroll intend¬ 
ed, “mome” being an archaic noun 
for “blockhead, fool,” and “rath,” 

“a usually circular earthwork serv¬ 
ing as stronghold and residence of 
an ancient Irish chief.” 

It has just come to our attention 
that the gender of the Tortoise 
from Carroll’s “What the Tortoise 
Said to Achilles,” written in 1895 
for the journal Mind, is discussed 
at some length in “Mr. Tortoise, 
Meet Madame Tortue,” a section 
of the “Twentieth-anniversary 
Preface” to Basic Books’ 1999 
reissue of Douglas Hofstadter’s 
Gddel, Escher, Bach. Actually, the 
discussion is about Hofstadter’s 
recurring use of the Tortoise in 
dialogues in the book, and what 
happens to his/her/its gender in 
Trench and Italian translations. 

Alice A4 is a Norwegian YA ro¬ 
mance novel by Inger Bratveit, 
termed a “mythological and illogi¬ 
cal dialogue with Lewis Carroll’s 
Alice in Wonderland’ (Forlaget, 
2015; ISBN 9788249510542). 

Eric Harshbarger, he of the 
LEGO® Alice fame (KL 90:13), 
has created four-pages of Alice- 
based puzzles (none are cross¬ 
words) in a feature called “Lost in 
Wonderland,” published in Super 
Wordplay Crosswords (Puzzlewright, 
2018). They originally appeared 
in Will Shortz’s WordPlay magazine 
from December 2014 to Summer 
2015. 
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COMICS & GRAPHIC NOVELS 

The cover of Tony Stark Iron Man 
#10 Variant Cover B (Marvel, 

2019) depicts an adult Alice about 
to chop off Spiderman’s head with 
a flamingo in a croquet game with 
hedgehogs strewn about. There is 
nothing inside to give a clue as to 
why this is. 

Stabbity Ever After: Wonderland 
(Scout, 2019) takes the ultra-vio¬ 
lent Stabbity Bunny on a trip to an 
alternative universe. Wonderland. 
Grimm Fairy Tales continues its 
louche Alice-based comic line with 
a new series, Wonderland Through 
the Looking Glass, five issues to 
date, plus cover variants. Speak¬ 
ing of dark, violent uses of the 
characters, a hardcover graphic- 
novel trilogy (in French, despite 
the English title) called Little Alice 
in Wonderland, written by Antoine 
Lecoq and illustrated by Franck 
Tacito, was published by Glenat 
in 2015. 

Belgian cartoonist Steven Dhondt 
(Stedho) created a humorous yet 
disturbing and (almost) wordless 
riff on a modern Alice—“Why Is 
a Raven on a Hotel Desk?”—for a 
magazine called Brussels in Shorts, 
issue 2, (aka Brass.2) published by 
Oogachtend in 2014, also viewable 
online. 

When we last saw Dorothy, Alice, 
and Wendy together in a graphic 
novel, it was in Alan Moore and 
Melinda Gebbie’s very adult Lost 
Girls, with a grey-haired Alice, a 
twenty-something Dorothy, and a 
thirty-something Wendy visiting a 
posh mountain resort in Austria 
on the eve of World War 1. But 
they are now together as teenag¬ 
ers in Andy ( The Martian) Weir 
and Sara Andersen’s YA mashup, 
Cheshire Crossing (Ten Speed, 2019, 
originally a webcomic published 
in four issues), wherein they can 
travel to different universes (Oz, 
Wonderland, Neverland) to have 
adventures, discover their powers, 
and battle villains such as Captain 
Hook, the Cheshire Cat, and the 


Wicked Witch of the West. Al¬ 
though the introduction instructs 
readers to read the original Alice, 
it’s apparent that Weir never has; 
see the entry in Sic, Sic, Sic, p. 31. 
His “Alice” was probably based on 
the traumas she suffered in the 
Burton film. 

- m - 

EVENTS, EXHIBITS, PLACES 

“Wonderland at 2720,” April 6-7 
in St. Louis, was organized by Xhi- 
bition Art, “promising three floors 
of immersive erotic art experience. 
The theme: Alice in Wonderland, 
with a decidedly adult twist. There 
will be a main stage that features 
variety acts, plus the Wonderland 
Garden Band. In addition, various 
characters and atmospheric enter¬ 
tainers will wander through the 
psychedelic milieu. The Queen of 
Hearts will preside over a human 
croquet game.” 

The amazing exhibit called simply 
“Wonderland” at The Australian 
Centre for the Moving Image 
(ACMl)—reviewed in KL 100:57— 
redesigned and remolded to 
fit into the Victoria and Albert 
Museum (V&A), will open on June 
27, 2020, and run through January 
10, 2021. By all reports, not to be 
missed! 

This year’s Halloween theme of 
the Stanley Park Ghost Train in 
Vancouver, BC, was “Alice in Night- 
mareland,” and it ran from Octo¬ 
ber 11-31. “It’s an older Alice who 
has fallen down the rabbit hole 
and ends up wandering through a 
graveyard on Halloween night.” 

- m - 

INTERNET 6= TECHNOLOGY 

“Alice” is “an innovative block- 
based programming environment 
that makes it easy to create anima¬ 
tion for telling a story, playing an 
interactive game, or sharing a vid¬ 
eo on the Web. It uses 3D graphics 
and a drag-and-drop interface to 
make the learning experience fun 
and engaging. Designed to be a 
student’s first exposure to object- 


oriented programming, it is a fun 
and easy way to begin learning the 
Java programming language.” Cre¬ 
ated by Carnegie Mellon Univer¬ 
sity, it is available for free at alice. 
org, a site that makes liberal use 
of Tenniel and other Alice images, 
and says it “pays homage to Lewis 
Carroll,” leaving no doubt as to 
tbe source of its name. 

Mark and Catherine Richards’ 
excellent Lewis Carroll Resources 
website bas a new section on the 
productions of the Savile Clarke 
Alice. The first was in 1886; 34 oth¬ 
ers are documented here, running 
through 1931. This comprehen¬ 
sive database includes a mass of 
information including produc¬ 
tion dates, cast lists, reviews, actor 
images, ephemera, and so forth, 
compiled by Catherine over the 
past few years. New material is con¬ 
stantly being added, but what is 
there already goes way beyond any 
previously available resource. 

1 guess it had to happen. A com¬ 
pany called VRCONK retails for 
$5 a downloadable “5K 3D virtual 
reality adventure” for your smart¬ 
phone, Playstation VR, or Oculus, 
called “Get L**d in the Wonder¬ 
land,” a 44-minute POV (point 
of view) experience involving an 
encounter between Alice, the 
Queen of Hearts, and the Hatter, 
with props, cosplay, and painted 
backgrounds in a “first-person 
shooter” game. Please forget you 
ever saw this. 

“Alice in Wonderland” was the 
theme for the first half of October 
for the “Solo Challenge” in Words 
withLriends (a SCRABBLE^-VWe 
word game available as an app, 
on Facebook, etc.). Players must 
play against a succession of ten 
characters and beat each one 
before being allowed to move on 
to the next. Each game is harder 
than the previous, and one has to 
best the Tweedle Brothers, Bill the 
Lizard, and the rest, right up to 
Alice herself. 

Rabbit Hole is a cyber magazine 
based in Hong Kong and launched 
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last May (rabbitholemag.com). It 
is described as “a brothel for the 
mind instead of the body. ... We 
chose the name ‘Rabbit Hole’ be¬ 
cause of the Alice in Wonderland 
reference suggesting a deeper 
level of reality ... and also because 
it sounds like it could be the name 
of a brothel.” How’s that again? 

-II- 

MOVIES &= TELEVISION 

In “Pylon,” Season 6, Episode 1, 
of the British television detective 
drama series Endeavour —first aired 
February 10, 2019, in the U.K and 
June 16 on PBS in the U.S.—there 
was an important plot element of 
Carrollian interest. (The cerebral 
and solitary Endeavour Morse is 
the protagonist in a series of 13 de¬ 
tective novels [1975-99] by Colin 
Dexter and a very popular 33-epi- 
sode TV drama series. Inspector 
Morse [1987-2000]. The “prequel” 
Endeavor looks at Sgt. Morse’s early 
career before he became a Detec¬ 
tive Inspector.) The plot of this 
particular episode, set in Oxford 
in 1969, revolves around the death 
and disappearances of several 
young girls, one of whom was wear¬ 
ing a “blue Alice band.” One of the 
characters. Dr. Lester Sheridan, 
is an effete photographer who 
keeps what he claims are Victorian 
photographs of half-dressed young 
girls taken by Lewis Carroll, for 
the sake of “art.” Morse at length 
realizes that (spoiler alert) mixed 
among the authentic photos is a 
faux Victorian one (the statue in 
the background is by Degas and 
could not have been cast until 
many years after the supposed date 
of the photo), and so brings Sheri¬ 
dan to justice. 

- m - 

MUSIC 

The enormously popular Ameri¬ 
can singer-songwriter, actress, 
and director Melanie Martinez 
(b. 1995) is somewhat sui generis; 
The Guardian describes her music 


as “off-kilter, sweary electropop.” 
Her debut studio album. Cry 
Baby (2015), which went on to 
be certified platinum, contains a 
song called “Mad Hatter,” obvi¬ 
ously based on the two Disney 
movies (1951, 2010) rather than 
the books. She created two videos 
for the song, one comparatively 
tame using video clips from those 
movies, the other a rather edgy 
take, which one of our members 
describes as “Murderous Teletub- 
bies meet Alice in Pinkland.” As 
of this writing, it’s had 62 million 
views. 

- m - 

PERFORMING ARTS 

Alice in Wonderland: A Eantasy with 
Music played in May at ABET (All 
Beaches Experimental Theatre) in 
Neptune Beach, Florida. Directed 
by Kelby Siddons, with book and 
lyrics by Dave Alan Thomas and 
music by A. J. Neaher, “this lively 
premiere adaptation features a 
spirited troupe of performers 
telling Carroll’s classic story in the 
style of an old-time seaside music 
hall.” 

The Eva Le Gallienne/Florida 
Friebus version, directed by 
Sara Bruner, played in repertory 
May 29-October 12 at the Allen 
Elizabethan Theatre as part of the 
Oregon Shakespeare Festival in 
Ashland. 

The Permafrost Theatre Collec¬ 
tive’s presentation at the 2019 
Edinburgh Fringe Festival on 
August 14-26 is described as “In 
this bold reimagining, every actor 
in the all-female/non-cis cast plays 
Alice at one point or other in the 
story. Built around repurposed 
passages from Lewis Carroll’s 
classic stories, Are You Alice: A New 
Wonderland Tale asks questions 
of identity, womanhood, and 
self-acceptance in a world which 
constantly redraws the lines and 
rewrites the rules. Iconic images 
such as The Jabberwock, The Mad 
Hatter’s Tea-Party, and The Queen 


of Hearts are brought to life using 
original music, dance, puppetry, 
and more in this multidisciplinary 
production [whose aim is] to cre¬ 
ate a universal ‘Alice’ for the 2T‘ 
century.” 

From August 23, 2019 to May 28, 
2020, the Finnish National Ballet 
(Ooppera Baletti) will stage a new 
edition of Alice in Wonderland, cho¬ 
reographed byjorma Elo, which 
originally premiered in 2015 with 
music byjoseph Haydn, G. F. 
Handel, and Gottfried Stolzel. It 
incorporates elements of Looking- 
Glass as well. Go online to see the 
trailer. 

Alice in Californiland, a ballet 
choreographed by Arthur Pita, 
takes Alice on an adventure on the 
sidewalks of San Francisco, among 
the homeless. At the Axis Dance 
Company, Oct. 25-26. 

-it- 

THINGS 

Litographs has produced a set of 
temporary tattoos from the Alice 
books, such as a walrus bearing the 
legend “The Time Has Come.” 

Bookminders now makes a fine set 
of Alice brass page markers. 

The Oxgarth Press in the U.K., in 
addition to the book mentioned 
above, has a nice line of postcards, 
bookmarks, fridge magnets, prints, 
and greetings cards, all with Ox¬ 
ford or Alice themes. 

The Reader’s Catalog of the New 
York Review of Books offers a “We’re 
All Mad Here” necklace, along 
with Cheshire Cat socks. 

British artist Margaret P. Timson 
crafts one-of-a-kind Alice sculp¬ 
tures in polymer clay, mixed me¬ 
dia, and selected accessories and 
sells them through Etsy. They are 
around 9 to 12 inches high, the 
size of a Barbie doll. 

A Thomas Kinkade Studios 
“gallery-wrapped canvas” of a 
Disney-inspired Alice in Wonderland 
is available. Somehow, I can’t get 
myself to list this under “Art.” 
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